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MADAME HENRIETTE DE FRANCE 
BY NATTIER By E. P. RICHARDSON 


and dramatic history of France, which is full of sudden changes from 
greatness to confusion and from confusion again to greatness, it has 

been by the life of society that France has at various times made the greatest 
impression upon the Western world. These periods of great influence some- 
times coincided with an age of political or military greatness, as in the trouba- 
dour culture of the Middle Ages or the reign of Louis XIV; but they occur 
independently of political greatness. For the time of Louis XV was one in 
which began the internal political and military decay which was to lead to 
the French Revolution of 1789; yet the French gifts for the art of living, and 
for the skills and subtleties which give brilliance and elegance to social life, 
never reached a higher point than at that time. This social life disappeared 
at the close of the eighteenth century in one of the great cataclysms of history. 
Nothing like it is ever likely to recur again, for the peculiar combination of 
circumstances which produced it can hardly be repeated—the natural gifts 
of the French people; an ancient, wealthy and highly intelligent aristocracy 
with nothing to do but enjoy itself; a corps of artists and artisans equipped 
with the accumulated skill of centuries and working with an instinctive har- 
mony of outlook which make their works fit naturally together into a unified 
setting for life. The eighteenth century was an age interested above all in 
human nature. This interest found expression in a flood of histories, memoirs, 
books of anecdotes and also quantities of portraits. These French portraits 
share the character of the age itself. They were highly ornamental, because 
they were intended to form part of the decoration of living-rooms. As char- 
acterizations, some were sharp, others have the air of polished artifice which 
went with the affectations of a world dressed in hoops, ruffles and powdered 
hair; but all have the elegance, the decorative beauty and the charm of an 
age which brought some of the graces of life to their highest development. 
In our understanding of this French eighteenth century society and in any 
representation of its art, the portraits of Jean-Marc Nattier (1685-1766) play 
an essential part. He was the favorite portrait painter of French society for a 
quarter of a century and as such was famous throughout Europe. He was for 
twenty years the chief portrait painter of the queen and the princesses of France. 


T= nature of the French genius is preéminently social. In the long 
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The elegance and charm, the flattering and highly polished artifice of his art, 
its highly ornamental character, were so perfect an expression of the taste of 
the age of Louis XV that one finds him attacked at the end of his career by the 
precursors of the French Revolution; and with the Revolution he and the 
rococo world he portrayed were plunged into a profound disesteem. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, however, the taste for rococo art began 
to revive. In France the Goncourts led the way; in England that curious dynasty 
of collectors, Lord Hertford, Sir Richard Wallace and Sir John Murray Scott, 
built up the superb collection of eighteenth century French art of which the 
greater part is still preserved, as the Wallace Collection, in London. 

A portrait of Madame Henriette de France as a Vestal Virgin (Fig. 1), by 
Nattier, which was at one time in that collection, has just been given to The 
Detroit Institute of Arts by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb. It is one of 
Nattier’s superbly decorative and elegant life-sized, full-length portraits. The 
princess, dressed in flowing white satin robes, sits pensively gazing into the 
distance, as if meditating on the rigorous vows which bound the lives of the 
vestals. A veil of white satin hangs from her white powdered hair; her sandaled 
feet are bare. A cloak of plum colored velvet flows about her, and a magnificent 
green drapery behind, hanging between the majestic columns at whose foot 
she is seated, lends state to her slender figure. To the right opens the high 
rotunda of a temple like the Pantheon and beyond it a vaulted corridor leads 
to a round altar on which burns the sacred fire of the goddess Vesta. 

It is a typical portrait of the kind that made Nattier’s fame. In Nattier’s youth 
a painter of the Regency, Raoux, had had the notion (which proved to be 
highly popular) of painting French women of society under the guise of a 
nymph or goddess of antiquity. Raoux’s idea was taken up by Nattier, whose 
portraits of women as Diana, as Hebe, as Venus or as a Muse are the perfection 
of rococo decorative portraiture. The eighteenth century called them “histori- 
cal” portraits. We should call them decorative portraits, for more often than 
not they were intended to be built into the paneling of a rococo salon as an 
overdoor or overmantel decoration. 

Nattier had a singular gift, as his contemporaries noted, of remaining essen- 
tially true to the appearance of his sitters and yet giving them all an air of love- 
liness and grace. There is a record of a conversation between Nattier and Casa- 
nova, which shows that the artist was himself aware of this gift, which made 
the poet Gresset call him “‘l’éléve des graces et le peintre de la beauté.” Nattier 
was painting an ugly woman. “He painted her,” said Casanova, “with a speak- 
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ing likeness, and in spite of that, people who saw only the portrait found her 
beautiful. However the most scrupulous examination could not discover any 
untruthfulness in this portrait; but some imperceptible thing gave the whole 
a real and indefinable beauty. What was the source of this magic? One day 
when he had just painted the ugly Mesdames de France { Mesdames Sophie 
and Louise} who have on canvas the air of two Aspasias, I asked him this ques- 
tion. He replied, ‘It isa magic which the god of taste makes pass from my spirit 
to the end of my brushes; it is the divinity of beauty which every one adores 
and which no one can define, because no one knows what it is. That shows how 
imperceptible the nuance is between ugliness and beauty; and that nuance only 
seems so great to those who have no knowledge of our art.’ ” 

Madame Henriette (1727-52) who is represented in our picture, needed no 
such transformation. She was the prettiest and most spirited of all the royal 
princesses and the favorite daughter of Louis XV. Her early death at twenty- 
four was so great a shock to him that some supposed it would break the hold 
Madame de Pompadour had upon him. Madame Campan wrote afterward in 
her memoirs that, had she lived,.she might have afforded her father interests 
and pleasures within his family that would have kept him from the excesses of 
his disgusting old age. This was undoubtedly too much to expect. 

Beautiful and intelligent as Madame Henriette was, neither her gifts nor 
the king’s affection saved her from the sad and monotonous life led by all the 
daughters of this most pleasure-loving of French kings. 

Louis XV had been married in 1724 to Marie Leszczynska, the daughter of 
the refugee king of Poland who was living in obscure exile near Strasbourg. 
She was chosen out of the list of seventy-five princesses of marriageable age in 
Europe, largely because she had no political importance whatever and there- 
fore, it was supposed by those then in power, would be no threat to their 
authority. It was an unfortunate marriage for this young woman who, though 
not beautiful, was a person of good sense and fine spirit. The young king was 
cold and egotistical. Hardly had she arrived at Versailles when the Duc de 
Bourbon and the Marquise de Prie, who had arranged the marriage, feil from 
power. The king’s old tutor, Cardinal de Fleury, became the chief minister for 
eighteen years and all sources agree that he was ill-disposed toward the queen, 
whose only interference in French politics had been an ill-advised attempt to 
support Fleury’s rivals. 

Between 1727 and 1737 there were born ten royal children. The first were 
twin girls (1727), Louise-Elisabeth, future Duchess of Parma, the only one of 
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the daughters of Louis XV who married, and Anne-Henriette. Then a princess, 
in 1728, who died at an early age, and the Dauphin in 1729, to the great joy of 
all France. A second son, the Duc d’Anjou, in 1730, lived only three years. 
After this came Adelaide, 1732, Victoire, 1733, Sophie, 1734, Thérése-Félicité, 
1736, and finally Louise, 1737, called Madame Derniére, later to become Sister 
Thérése-Saint Augustin of the Carmel de Saint Denis. All seven children who 
lived to grow up were painted by Nattier; and his portraits of the six girls, at 
Versailles and in the Louvre, are among his most successful and charming 
works. They form a series of fresh, youthful, pretty, gay portraits. But the 
impression they give does not correspond with the reality of their life at the 
royal residences of Versailles or Fontainebleau, Choisy or Compiégne. The 
eldest princess was married in 1739 at the age of twelve to Don Philippe of 
Spain, the son of Philippe V and Elizabeth Farnese. Her departure for Spain 
was a political move to cement the alliance of the two countries, but it was a 
sad deprivation for all the royal family. As Casimir Stryienski says in Le Dix- 
Huitiéme Siécle (1923) , no one could have been worse married, Don Philippe, 
her husband, was the stupidest man in Spain and, kept in leading strings 
by his mother, he had neither initiative nor will. Madame Infante was at the 
mercy of a disagreeable mother-in-law who could not forgive her daughter-in- 
law for being young and pretty, or for being French, or for being loved by her 
husband. 

Louis XV allowed his five other daughters to remain unmarried. Perhaps 
he was discouraged by the fate of the first or perhaps it was simply an illustra- 
tion of how little thought he gave to his family. At one time he seemed to favor 
a marriage between Madame Henriette and the Duc de Chartres, a grandson 
of the Regent. One day in 1740 the young prince, hunting in the king’s com- 
pany, thought he had found a favorable moment. Riding boldly beside the 
king to make his little speech, he asked for the princess’s hand. Louis XV 
leaned over to the young prince and sadly shook his hand twice. It was a 
refusal. The Marquis d’Argenson says that Henriette was the victim of the 
policies of Cardinal de Fleury, the sworn enemy of the house of Orléans; but 
it is impossible to know. She died in 1752, some say of disappointment, others, 
probably with more truth, of a malignant fever which she obstinately refused 
to take care of. 

The Cardinal de Fleury (1653-1743), although he was in some degree the 
political enemy of the queen and the princesses, does not however deserve to 
appear as a sinister figure. A fine and penetrating portrait of him by Rigaud 
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‘7¢@. 2. HYACINTHE RIGAUD, Cardinal de Fleur) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 








Fig. 3. JEAN-MARC NATTIER, Madame Henriette as Fire 


Engraving by ]. Tardieu 
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Fig. 4. JEAN-MARC NATTIER, Madame Henriette as Flora 


Versailles 
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(Fig. 2) just given to the museum by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kanzler, enables 
us to study the appearance of this interesting and curious person, a kind of 
French Calvin Coolidge in cardinal’s robes who imposed a regime of peace 
and sober economy for seventeen years on the giddy court of France. He was 
the son of people of modest circumstances, who entered the church and spent 
sixteen years as the bishop of the provincial town of Fréjus, an unimportant 
town in the south. In 1714 however he was called to court ahd made the tutor 
of the five-year-old boy who was now the king of France. During the 
corruption of the young king’s long Regency, the bishop of Fréjus not only 
brought up the young king as a pattern of strict behavior but obtained such an 
ascendency over his mind that so long as his tutor lived, the king never had any 
will in affairs of state except that of the Cardinal. In 1726, when the Duc de 
Bourbon fell from power, the tutor became in fact, if not in name, the king’s 
chief minister and remained the real ruler of France until he died in 1743. He 
was at the same time made Cardinal de Fleury; and Rigaud, the chief portrait 
painter of the court in the later reign of Louis XIV and the Regency, painted 
a superb three-quarter length portrait of him in his cardinal’s robes which is 
still at Versailles. Our portrait is a replica by Rigaud himself of the head and 
bust from that portrait. It shows that however flattering the eighteenth century 
portrait painter might be sometimes toward women, he was a shrewd and 
penetrating judge of character in portraits of men. The Cardinal looks out at 
us as bland, shrewd, patient and determined as he appears in his acts as ruler 
of France. Many of the courtiers disliked him and made fun of his simplicity 
and rather gauche personal economies. But even those who accused him of 
insatiable ambition under a pose of modesty said, like the Duc de Richelieu in 
his Memorrs: 


Fleury burned with an ardent desire to control the affairs of state, but we 
must acknowledge that, if he cherished this secret ambition to rule, he also 
wished to work for the welfare of France, which had been distressed by so 
many revolutions.* 


During the minority of the king France had been governed by the princes 
of the blood, not because they were responsible or even competent, but simply 
because they were relatives of the king. First there had been the Duc d’Orléans, 
a clever man but one of the great rakes of French history, who died in 1723, 
then the Duc de Bourbon, of whom Stryienski says, ““He did not owe his eleva- 
tion to Prime Minister to his intelligence, nor to his capacities, but he was the 
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only person of the royal family who could possibly be placed in the position.” 
Fleury, assuming power after a long period of uncertain foreign policy and 
financial and social disorder, was determined to give the country peace and 
economy. He was drawn into enmity to the Orléans branch of the family 
because his policy made it necessary “to remove without any exception both 
the princes of the blood and the legitimated princes from the administration 
of public affairs and to reduce their influence simply to their own personal 
merit as it had been under the late king.” Fleury forms a curious close to the 
series of great clerical rulers of France—the Cardinals of Amboise, Richelieu, 
Mazarin and Fleury. The most friendly summary of his character is probably 


that of Voltaire: 


If there has ever been a fortunate man on the earth, it was without doubt the 
Cardinal de Fleury. He was looked on as one of the most amiable of men and 
of most delightful society to the age of seventy-three years; and when at that 
age, when so many old men retire from the world, he took the government 
in hand, he was looked on as one of the wisest. From 1726 to 1742 everything 
prospered for him. He kept until almost the age of ninety a head sound, free 
and capable of business. 

When one thinks that out of a thousand contemporaries there is hardly a 
single one who reaches that age, one must avow that the Cardinal de Fleury 
had a unique destiny. If his greatness was singular in that, having begun so 
late, it lasted so long without a cloud, his moderation and the mildness of his 
manners were not less so. One remembers the wealth and magnificence of 
the Cardinal d’Amboise, who aspired to the tiara, and the arrogant hypocrisy 
of Ximenes, who hired armies at his own expense and who, clad as a monk, 
said that with his rope belt he led around the grandees of Spain; one remem- 
bers the royal pomp of Richelieu, the prodigious wealth accumulated by 
Mazarin. There was left to the Cardinal de Fleury the distinction of modesty; 
he was simple and economical in everything, without any deception. His 
character lacked elevation. This was the defect of his virtues, which are mild- 
ness, equanimity, the love of order and of peace: he proved that mild and 
conciliatory spirits are made to govern others.* 


He took charge of a country exhausted by the wars of Louis XIV and with 
its finances ruined by the Mississippi Bubble. His policy was simply to do 
nothing, to let the country revive its strength in inactivity, and to spend no 
money that could be saved. ‘‘Silver and gold don’t grow on trees,” was one of 
his favorite sayings. And it must be said to his credit that so long as his influ- 
ence lasted, Louis XV was a good king, hating war and useless expense and 
timid toward women, avoiding them as someone said ‘‘like the plague.” The 
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Louis XV who spent his life in debauchery and tossing money away to his 
favorites, was the man who developed after Fleury’s death. 

Fleury’s determination to reduce the importance of the princes of Orléans 
affected Madame Henriette; his economy affected the lives of the younger 
princesses. In 1738 he decided that so many children around Versailles made 
too much trouble and cost too much. They were to be sent to Fontevrault, an 
abbey celebrated in the Middle Ages as the burying place of the kings of 
England, in the valley of the Loire. But Adelaide the oldest, presented herself 
before her father one day as he was leaving mass, kissed his hand, threw her- 
self at his feet and burst into tears. The king was touched and Adelaide did 
not go to Fontevrault. Victoire, Sophie, Thérése-Félicité and Louise, the iast 
not yet a year old, were sent to the abbey “where ensued” as Eleanor Lewis put 
it “that curious routine of religious discipline, fragmentary study and mild 
amusement which, under the name of their education, was to continue for 
more than ten years.”* The two youngest in fact were to remain for twelve 
years without seeing their parents. Thérése-Félicité died at Fontevrault in 1744 
and was hastily baptized just before her death, that ceremony having been 
overlooked until that time. Madame Louise later told Madame Campan that 
she did not yet know her letters when she came back at the age of twelve to 
Versailles. Such discipline as was exercised would hardly suit modern ideas 
of the education of little girls. Mesdames Victoire and Sophie were made timid 
for life by being forced to say their prayers alone in the burial vault of the 
convent; at one time a servant of the convent who had gone mad, was confined 
nearby and his screams could be heard by the little girls as they said their 
prayers. 

After they returned to Versailles they led lives of retirement in the midst of 
the court. The king would frequently come downstairs to the apartment of 
Madame Adelaide before setting out for hunting. The other sisters would 
meet there and have a few moments with their father. The rest of their morn- 
ing was spent in study, reading or practicing music. When the king returned 
from hunting they attended his débotter which lasted about a quarter of an 
hour. They likewise made a call of ceremony each day upon the queen but 
there seemed to have been little affection between mother and daughters. 
Their chief pleasures in this monotonous routine were hunting, which they 
enjoyed occasionally, and eating. D’Argenson says that they always kept in 
their cupboards a supply of ham, Bologna sausage and Spanish wine and 
attributes their ill health to over-eating. Madame Louise eventually escaped 
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to a convent; but when a maid of honor asked Madame Victoire if she would 
ever retire from the world, Madame, who loved food and had grown very fat, 
patted the couch on which she was reclining and said, “No, this wouldn’t 
let me.” 

It is curious that the identifications of Nattier’s many portraits of these 
princesses should have become completely confused. They were the first ladies 
of the realm in one of the most interesting periods of French history. Many 
of their portraits have remained in the national museums of France or in the 
possession of old families who might be expected to preserve family traditions. 
Yet so complete was the disfavor into which rococo art fell in the early nine- 
teenth century that the portraits of these poor princesses lost their very names. 
One finds them still today called now by one name, now by another, sometimes 
called by the name of one of the other princesses of the blood, sometimes called 
by the name of a private person. Their identification had to wait until the 
studies of Pierre de Nolhac in the twentieth century revived a just apprecia- 
tion of Nattier’s work and began the work of restoring the names of the 
princesses to their own pictures. 

Our picture has always been known in modern times as Madame Sophie and 
has been several times exhibited as such, notably in Detroit (1926) and at the 
Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco (1939) ; while several of the small 
replicas of it are called Madame Victoire. However, it seems quite certain from 
the full memoranda of Nattier’s work for the royal family which are preserved 
in the National Archives of France,® and from the memoranda of Nattier’s 
daughter, that only one princess was painted as a vestal: Madame Henriette. 
The representation of her as a vestal is a reference to her renunciation of mar- 
riage when the king refused the proposal of her cousin, the Duc de Chartres. 
According to these memoranda, she was first painted as a vestal virgin in a 
portrait ordered by the king at Compiégne in 1749.° This picture after about 
fifteen years disappeared from the records until it came into the possession of 
either Lord Hertford, Sir Richard Wallace, or Sir John Murray Scott in Paris 
(it is impossible to discover at present just when it became part of their collec- 
tion) ; but I think there can be no doubt that this is the one now in Detroit. 

In 1750, a year later, Nattier received another order, from the Dauphin 
this time, for portraits of his four eldest sisters to decorate the apartment in 
which he had just installed himself on the ground floor of Versailles. The 
young heir to the throne seems to have been as thoughtful and domestic in his 
tastes as his father was careless and dissolute. He lived very quietly within a 
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small circle composed chiefly of his own family and his sisters, to whom he was 
devoted. The early death of this conscientious young prince, before he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, was one of those events which lend an air of fatality to 
the decay of the French monarchy. He had taken over the rooms which had 
once formed the apartment of the Grand Dauphin and of the Regent and had 
the corner room beneath the Salon de la Paix (which has an outside balcony of 
wrought iron, made for him) redecorated with new woodwork. For the panels 
over the four doors, a location commonly used for portraits at this period of 
French art, the Dauphin wished four pictures of his sisters.’ For this commis- 
sion it was at first only a question of copying four existing portraits; but soon 
it was decided that it would be more interesting to have four new composi- 
tions. Nattier was invited to furnish the designs for a series of allegorical por- 
traits of the four sisters as the four Elements. Thus Nattier painted in 1750-51 
four life-size portraits of the princesses with the appropriate attributes. And 
as the memorandum of the superintendent of Public Buildings says, “They 
were placed in the grand cabinet of the Dauphin, and Nattier was paid 4,800 
livres for the four.”* The four pictures were engraved for the dealer Joullain 
and became very popular. Le Terre (Madame Infante) was engraved by 
Balichon; /e Feu (Madame Henriette), by J. Tardieu; /’Air (Madame Ade- 
laide), by Beauvarlet; /’Eau (Madame Victoire), by R. Gaillard. 

In this series Madame Henriette appears a second time as a vestal, clad in 
white satin, seated facing the observer in the center of a horizontal canvas 
(Fig. 3). She leans against a round antique altar, resting her chin on her right 
hand, and seems to meditate upon a History of the Vestals, which her left hand 
holds upon her knee. In her hair she wears a little bunch of flowers, from which 
a ribbon falls down behind, and her corsage, rather décolleté, is decorated with 
pearls at the shoulder and the belt. The antique altar, at the left, is as much like 
a rococo console as a round altar. On it a few pieces of wood are burning. At 
the right one looks past a monumental pilaster to the interior of a temple, 
where a statue of Vesta stands in a niche. 

The picture itself is lost, as are the other three of the series. But the engraving 
by Tardieu exists, with the inscription: 
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MADAME MARIE-HENRIETTE DE FRANCE —LE FEU 
Peint par J.-M. Nattier en 1750. Gravé par]. Tardieu, grav. du Roy et de 
S.A.S. Elect. le de Cologne. A Paris, Chez Joullain. 
Ma sphere est au plus haut des cieux, 
La Terre me recut comme un don précieux; 
L’attrait d’une force divine 
Me rap pelle mon origine 


Mr Roy, chevalier de St. Michel. 
Gravé d’apres un des quatre tableaux du cabinet de Mgr. le Dauphin, a 
Versailles.® 


Madame Henriette was also painted twice again by Nattier. Madame Hen- 
riette as Flora (Fig. 4) was Nattier’s first portrait for the royal family, done 
in 1742 as an overmantel portrait for the queen’s apartment at Versailles. This 
portrait, which is still at Versailles although not in its original place, represents 
the princess reading on a green bank by a stream, wearing a crown of flowers; 
in the spreading landscape at the left is an old castle. It is a charming canvas, 
one of the best at Versailles, but it had the ironic misfortune to be catalogued 
in the nineteenth century as Louise-Henriette de Bourbon-Conti, duchesse 
d’Orléans,’® the princess whom the Duc de Chartres married instead of 
Madame Henriette. 

The confusion which reigns over the identities of Nattier’s sitters has also 
given the name of Madame Henriette to the charming portrait of a woman 
as Diana (signed and dated 1752) which has just been given to the Cleveland 
Museum as part of the Severance bequest (Fig. 5). Obviously not the same 
person at all, it represents a woman whose level eyebrows, broad head, small 
chin and small but firm mouth indicate a positive and decided character. The 
same woman appears in a bust portrait signed 1748 in the museum of Saint- 
Omer and a replica in Versailles (Fig. 6) , erroneously called in old catalogues 
the duchesse d’Orléans. Nolhac has recently proved beyond any doubt that 
this crisp, cool, positive and elegant individual is no other than the Marquise 
de Pompadour. Speaking of these portraits, Nolhac says, ‘““The two canvases, 
the original of Saint-Omer and the repetition of Versailles, reproduce detail 
by detail, fold for fold, without the least variation the disposition of the little 
portraits of Madame de Pompadour engraved in her own time after Nattier. 
This presumption of identity is supported by a careful examination: no fea- 
ture can be found to disagree with the iconographic tradition of the Marquise; 
one even finds the indefinite color of the eyes and the suggestion of auburn 
hair. . . . If this is not the large picture ordered by the king, it is at least the 
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essential part repeated by Nattier, probably for the Marquise herself.’’** 

The reproductions are sufficient proof, I think, that the Cleveland portrait 
represents the same person. Thus to the many changes of identity produced by 
this inquiry, we must add another to the surprisingly varied array of the por- 
traits of Madame de Pompadour. The woman who was Fleury’s successor, the 
unquestioned ruler of France for twenty years, had in the field of politics an 
unlucky influence upon France. But as a person of wit and taste and a discern- 
ing patron of artists and writers, her instinct was as happy as in government it 
was unfortunate. This portrait by Nattier adds a new and not unworthy 
example to her brilliant record in the arts. 

Finally there is at Versailles a very large portrait of Madame Henriette 
wearing a red dress and playing the bass-viol, which Nattier himself con- 
sidered one of his best works. It is signed 1754 but was begun in 1748.'* After 
her death, February 10, 1752, the royal family, who were very fond of her, 
insisted that the portrait be completed at once. The correspondence about this, 
as well as Nattier’s letter requesting permission to exhibit the completed pic- 
ture in the Salon of 1754, still exist and give this picture a full documentation.** 

These portraits were of course not all done from life. Nattier made studies 
of the princesses’ heads from life and painted the elaborate costumes and set- 
tings later in the studio. Nolhac has identified as Madame Henriette a charm- 
ing head sketched from life (60 by 50 cm.) in the Bordeaux Museum, which 
may very probably be the study used for the portrait as F7re and for the portrait 
as Vestal now in Detroit. 

But the daughters of Louis XV loved to exchange their portraits among 
themselves and to distribute them to their entourage. Everyone attached to 
their household hoped to receive one. This is the explanation of the great 
number of pictures of varying sizes and degrees of quality which exist today 
and which are called portraits of the princesses by Nattier. Some of them came 
from the atelier of the artist but most of them were made in a workshop known 
as the Cabinet du Roi which had been organized at Versailles by the Depart- 
ment of Public Buildings. Here a group of specialists were kept at work restor- 
ing paintings belonging to the king and multiplying official portraits. One 
of their chief duties was to make copies of Nattier’s portraits of the royal 
daughters. The copyists in this workshop customarily made their replicas in 
reduced size and if necessary rearranged the accessories according to their 
own taste or to follow the directions of the princesses. In former times an artist 
had had to supply such replicas himself; Rigaud, for instance, delivered along 
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with his portrait of Louis XV as a baby (dated 1715) twenty-four copies of 
that work, which were again afterward copied. 

On December 9, 1751, M. de Vaudiéres, the new superintendent of Public 
Buildings, wrote to Charles Coypel, the king’s first painter: 


Madame Henriette, Madame Adelaide, et Madame Victoire, Monsieur, 
veulent des copies de leurs portraits d’aprés l’original de M. Nattier. Vous 
aurez agréable de donner des ordres de ma part 4 M. Nattier, d’envoyer a 
Versailles les originaux aussit6t que vous aurez regu ma lettre. Il vous dira 
peut-étre que les vétements ne sont pas finis; n’importe. Comme Mesdames 
de France les veulent, il n’y a qu’ faire venir les originaux dans |’état on ils 
sont. J'ai donné mes ordres 4 M. Portail de faire travailler 4 ces copies dés le 
moment qu'il les aura regues; tenez la main, je vous prie, 4 la prompte execu- 
tion de ce que je vous demande."* 


Thus it is clear that the Direction of the Public Buildings ordered Nattier 
to turn over to the workshop certain unfinished canvases, which could serve 
as models. Nattier delivered his unfinished portraits prepared upon large can- 
vases. Among them was Madame Henriette as a Vestal; as we know because 
several years later when these canvases had still not been returned to him, it 
was decided to pay Nattier 500 livres each for these studies, the money to be 
deducted from his payments if he should ever complete the larger works.'® 
The memorandum (February 1, 1757) mentions among the six unfinished 
portraits in the Cabinet at Versailles a ‘Portrait de Madame Henriette; la téte 
disposé pour étre habillé en Vestale—5oo livres.” 

When in 1761 a further inquiry was made about these canvases, Nattier had 
finished and delivered several; but that of Madame Henriette, although com- 
pleted, remained in the artist’s hands.*® This is the last mention we have of this 
portrait in the eighteenth century records. In the nineteenth century it passed 
into English possession and in the twentieth century, when De Nolhac pub- 
lished his book in 1925, it was already in America. 

But there are in France and England a number of smaller versions of the 
picture, which though reduced to a three-quarter length or a bust, still show 
plainly that they are based upon this composition. These versions, so far as I 
have been able to trace them, are: (1) A three-quarter length reduction, show- 
ing the figure to the knee only, and with a somewhat altered background, in 
the collection of Prince Czartorisky, Paris. Dimier reproduces this in Les 
Peintres francais du XVIIle siécle (Paris, 1930, II, 125, pl. 22 and no. 76). 
For some reason known only to himself Dimier identifies this as the portrait 
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of a Madame Dupin; he gives the measurements as 1.23 x .94 m. and says it is 
signed under the frame. (Dimier also lists another portrait of Madame Dupin 
(?), apparently not as a vestal, in the collection of the Count de Villeneuve.) 
(2) Another painting of a vestal, four and a half feet wide by four feet high, 
was exhibited by Nattier in the Salon of 1759. Nolhac (Nattier, p. 278) iden- 
tifies this as a painting in 1925 in the collection of Baron Gustave de Roths- 
child, Paris. (3) A bust portrait (81 x 65 cm.) is in the Louvre (no. 661) 
from the Lacaze Collection. (Reproduced by Nolhac, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
II (1895), 35-) (4) A bust of a vestal, called Madame Victoire, in the collec- 
tion of Sir John Murray Scott was sold at Christie’s, June 27, 1913, for $2200.00 
to A. Wertheimer. The description places this very close in composition to 
number 2. (5) A vestal is mentioned by Prost (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, I 
(1894), 444) as in the Roxard de la Salle sale, Paris, March 28, 1881, number 
24. Numbers one, three and four have been reproduced and show the same 
pose, the same costume, the same gestures, as the Detroit picture, although 
adapted to a smaller size. The heads, however, are evidently done from another 
life study and show a heavier face. A drawing for the original composition, 
belonging to Count Primo'i, is also mentioned by Nolhac (Nattier, p. 256). 

But the same princess who looks out from the portrait of Madame Henriette 
as Fire of 1750-51, looks out from this canvas of superb quality now in Detroit, 
which we may safely assume to be the large picture of Henriette as a Vestal, 
begun at Compiégne in 1749. It was, as we have seen, unfinished when it was 
borrowed from the artist by the Direction of Public Buildings in 1751, where 
it still was in 1757; in 1761, nine years after the death of the princess, it had 
been completed at last but left on Nattier’s hands. The face of this portrait no 
doubt served as model for the Fire of 1750, with different costume and acces- 
sories, for the pose of the head is the same. The history of our picture is how- 
ever blank from that time until it came into the Paris collection of Lord Hert- 
ford, Sir Richard Wallace or Sir John Murray Scott; it does not appear in the 
records of that portion of the collection that was kept in London. It was 
acquired by Messrs. Wildenstein by private sale from Sir John Scott’s estate 
after his death in 1912. It came to America after the last war and was sold to 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst; and in dispersal of the Hearst collection was 
acquired for the Detroit museum. 

The eighteenth century was a great age of art and these pictures have a 
permanent interest as examples of the subtlety of its perceptions and the orna- 
mental brilliance and technical skill of its painting. But the people they repre- 
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sent are also very interesting. We look at them across two hundred years of 
history during which all that they stood for has vanished. The contrast between 
their world and ours is heightened by the city in which the Madame Henriette 
and the Cardinal de Fleury now are: Detroit, the great workshop of the demo- 
cratic world, the center of mass production. The rococo world prided itself on 
birth, leisure, elegance and wit; Detroit upon democracy, work, energy and 
productivity. These polished figures sparkle in the distance like a charming 
show behind the footlights, remote but very entertaining to those who enjoy 
the spectacle of human nature’s infinite variety. 

But as portraits they have also a more immediate value. The life of foreign 
countries has hitherto been a distant and rather unreal spectacle to us in this 
country, a tourist show, an amusing thing to run away te from our everyday 
life. But world affairs are now of the utmost practical importance. The char- 
acter of other peoples is not an amusing spectacle but a force that has to be 
dealt with in our own affairs and therefore has to be studied and understood. 
We shall have much to do with France in the new world and French character, 
which is complex and unexpected but always extremely positive, is a subject 
of very immediate interest. But in the life of a nation the present is only a 
moment. National character cannot be understood except by knowing the past 
which has made it what it is—an intricate web of tastes, memories, feelings, 
habits, instincts and prejudices shaping the response to the events of today. In 
this sense the eighteenth century has not vanished but exists today as part of 
French character and thought, both positively in the shape of memories and 
mental habits and negatively in the explosive emotions that were generated to 
sweep it away and which also are still very much alive. These vivid statements 
of French character are thus documents for anyone who presumes to have an 
opinion on French affairs today. 

They make one wonder, also, about the disappearance of portraiture from 
our time. Why do so few artists of serious talent now take an interest in paint- 
ing human individuality, which is, after all, quite an interesting subject? Is it 
perhaps because the modern mind sees only types or masses of people, not 
individuals? And one wonders what the future will make of our age, if it tries 
to reconstruct our character from the portraits that are painted of our promi- 
nent people. In the sure and penetrating portraits of the eighteenth century 
one can see both individual character and the spirit of the age. But occasionally 
one sees a photograph of a portrait painted in Washington today, of some 
general or admiral, perhaps, whose rugged, characterful face comes out a 
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pretty, simpering thing that would seem vacuous on a magazine cover. Are 
we so soaked in wishful thinking as a people that we can no longer face the 
sight of ourselves as we are? Or are there no artists who can face reality? It is 
a curious and rather disturbing phenomenon, of which the camera is no expla- 


nation except to lazy minds. 


NATTIER: Madame Henriette de France as aVestal Vin 
Canvas: H.71:w.521/4 inches (relined). Collections: Lord Hertford, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir John 
Murray Scott; Paris; Wildenstein; William Randolph Hearst. References: Detroit, Loan Exhibition of 
French Paintings, 1926, No. 40; San Francisco, Golden Gate Exposition, 1939, No. 122. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb, 1943. Acc. No. 43.417 

RIGAUD: Cardinal de Fleury 
Canvas: H.32:w.2514 inches. This portrait, together with pictures identical in size, treatment and design 
in The National Gallery, London, and the Wallace Collection, all derive from the three-quarter length 
portrait at Versailles. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kanzler, 1943. Acc. No. 43.55. 

' Memoirs of the Duc de Richelieu, New York, Merrill and Baker, 1903, I, 300, Ed. by Leon Valée. 

* [hid., p. 334. 

Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV, Paris, 1820, pp. 36-37. 
* Masters in Art—]ean-Mare Nattier. p. 34 
Bernard Prost, “Un document sur Nattier,”’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1 (1894), 436-448; and Pierre de Nolhac 

Nattier, Peintre de la Cour de Louis XV, Paris, 1925, pp. 119-183 

* Nolhac, ““Nattier, Peintre des Mesdames,”” Gazette de Beaux-Arts, Il (1895), 42 and note 2 

* Nolhac, Nattier, p. 153 ff. The boiseries of this apartment were almost totally destroyed by a redecoration in 

the time of Louis-Philippe. 

‘ Thid., p. 155. 

‘Reproduced in Paul Mantz, “Jean-Marc Nattier,”’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Il (1894), 105; described in 

Nolhac, Nattier, pp. 255-6, who says that there is also a copy “en maniére noire,” signed J.-S. Negges, sc. et exe. 

” Nolhac. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1 (1895), 461 and illus 

" Nolhac, Nattier, pp. 195-196 

* Nolhac, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Il (1895), 36-37, Arch. nat. 0°1932. 

" Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

“ Nolhac, Nattier, p. 146 ff 

4a Thid., p. 150; Prost, Gazette des Beaux-Art a (1894) $39, 

 Nolhac, Nattier, pp. 150-151. 
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GIDEON SHRYOCK AND JOHN McMURTRY 


Architect and Builder of Kentucky By CLAY LANCASTER 


those who produced it, one could divide these men into two categories— 

the architects of authority and the practical builders—and then take them 
up one at a time chronologically. The architects of authority would include 
the early gentleman-architect with his handbook of approved designs, and 
the trained architect who, to a degree, had already assimilated this informa- 
tion. The practical builders would be those who were first called house- 
wrights, house-joiners, carpenters, etc., and later took on some of the traits of 
the other group and called themselves architects, too; they would have come 
into their vocation through an apprenticeship rather than by formal schooling. 
The first tended toward universal designs, the second were more provincial; 
one consciously manipulated members for visual effect, the other built for a 
purpose and made architectural details conform to the rising structure. In 
actuality both were certain of their plan, but only one was sure of his elevation 
before construction was under way; at least the second class did not have it on 
paper. Kentucky building was as much the result of one group as of the other. 


Of the architects proper, none attained the prominence of Gideon Shryock; 
of the builders, John McMurtry was the most outstanding. Gideon Shryock is 
remembered mostly for public buildings in the Greek Revival manner and 
John McMurtry for residences in the romantic styles. Shryock’s fame rests on 
the popular acclaim given to several magnificent governmental and educa- 
tional buildings known to have been designed by him, while there are only a 
few examples in the domestic field which can be attributed to him with much 
assurance. On the other hand, a number of articles in books and periodicals 
have ascribed to McMurtry the Gothic Revival residences around Lexington, 
while the public buildings mentioned have nearly all been razed or burned 
and pictures of them have not been published to the point of making them 
well known. 

It is remarkable that the lives of these two men were spaced just a decade 
apart: Gideon Shryock was born in 1802 and departed this life in 1880; John 
McMurtry lived from 1812 until 1890. They began their individual careers in 
their early twenties. Mr. McMurtry made Lexington his permanent home; Mr. 
Shryock resided here and in Frankfort and Louisville. Geographically their 
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work was about evenly distributed, however. Each did an important building 
for Transylvania University ; Shryock built court houses for Franklin and Jeffer- 
son Counties, McMurtry for Clark and Montgomery; Shryock did the Louis- 
ville Medical Academy, McMurtry the School for the Deaf at Danville; 
Shryock is said to have planned the Capitol at Little Rock, McMurtry claimed 
the amphitheater at Saint Louis. Both obtained commissions directly and 
through publicly announced competitions. They enjoyed a similar measure 
of success although it has been averred that they might have done better in 
more opulent communities. In their declining years, due largely to the atrocities 
of the war in the early sixties and the disorder of the reconstruction period 
that followed, each turned inward—Shryock religiously, McMurtry retrospec- 
tively—the one finding consolation in what he hoped was to be, the other 
becoming more discontented over things as they were. The finest work of 
Gideon Shryock was produced the last few years of the third and during the 
fourth decades of the nineteenth century; excepting the Transylvania Medical 
Hall, the best examples by the younger man were done in the fifties and until 
the war put building at a standstill. The thirty years at the close of either of 
their lives could in no measure relate to their earlier creativeness. Shryock was 
virtually spent as an artist by the time his life was half over and McMurtry 
bettered him by only a dozen years. 

Gideon Shryock’s father, Matthias Shryock, was listed in the 1806 directory 
of Lexington, Kentucky, as a “House Carpenter.” When he died, the inventory 
of his belongings included work-benches and carpentry tools (among which 
was an iron turning lathe) * and there is still in existence a copy of the third 
edition of Asher Benjamin owned by him.” Thus the son would have been 
exposed to the building profession from his earliest recollection. Gideon is 
known to have served as an apprentice to the elder Shryock; then in the autumn 
of 1823 he went to Philadelphia to improve himself under the instruction of 
the architect, artist and engineer, William Strickland, for twelve months. He 
returned to Kentucky with ideas well molded. But it was three years before he 
was launched in his career when a design by him won the contest for the pro- 
posed State House and he was made supervisor for the erection of the building. 
In 1830, he began the work in Lexington which was to result in Morrison 
College. A few years later he was employed as architect of the Franklin County 
Court House in the same town in which he had built the Capitol. When adver- 
tisements failed to bring in a suitable plan for the Court House at Louisville, 
Mr. Shryock was especially requested to prepare drawings, a request which 
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Fig. 1. GIDEON SHRYOCK, Kentucky State House, 
Frank fort, 1827-1829, Facade 





lig. 2. GIDEON SHRYOCK, Kentucky State House 
Detail of Senate Chambe) 
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indicates that he was considered a master of his calling. The chairman of the 
committee for this building was so impressed by his ability that, through him, 
the commission for the Louisville Medical Academy as well was given to 
Shryock.* 

John McMurtry was reared on a farm on the Iron Works Pike, five and one- 
half miles from Lexington. At twenty-one he came to town to become a car- 
penter. A deposition taken about the middle of the century concerning the 
Todd house on West Short Street informs us that McMurtry “knew the house 
in 1833 and lived in it with Gideon Shryock,’’* which indicates a period of 
work under Shryock at the outset of his career. In 1834, when Mr. Shryock was 
pressed in the finishing of Morrison College, a contract was let to John McMur- 
try and a partner named Charles Keiser, “to complete the carpenter work and 
painting . . . fand} to alter and repair the Gutters and repair the roof.”° Five 
years later McMurtry conceived the plans and specifications of a dormitory 
and of the Medical Hall for the parent university and directed the building of 
them. By 1839, Gideon Shryock was permanently established in Louisville; 
thus, as concerned native architects at least, central Kentucky was left prac- 
tically a field without a rival for John McMurtry. Shryock had given him 
method and left him opportunity. Lack of rivalry is often conducive to medi- 
ocre work and some of the McMurtry houses were without distinction—but 
McMurtry does seem to have developed quality with quantity, taking advan- 
tage of the situation instead of relaxing into the mere repetition of energy 
which it might have encouraged. By mid-century John McMurtry had attained 
an architecture as distinguished as that imported by Gideon Shryock. McMur- 
try’s Ingleside, or his Lyndhurst, for instance, vies with the Capitol as a private 
enterprise with a building of the people, or as an example of romanticism with 
one of classicism. 

Gideon Shryock and John McMurtry both realized the stylistic and mechan- 
ical building advances of their own day. Excepting a very few men who were 
to come into Kentucky during their maturity—or those who sent their designs 
here to be carried into execution by local contractors—Shryock and McMurtry 
alone represent the nineteenth century architectural progressives in this region. 
They both put the new building material, iron, to structural use, one to check 
the thrust of the dome of the Capitol, the other to support the brick wall above 
the lancets of Imgleside. McMurtry was to develop into the realization of his 
art gradually; Shryock set his before the world as a single, startling gesture, 
and thereby rendered archaic the work of all his bluegrass contemporaries. 
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About the time that Gideon Shryock returned from his period of study at 
Philadelphia, the old Kentucky State House burned. A competition was an- 
nounced in the February 7, 1827, edition of the Kentucky Reporter for the 
plans and specifications of a proposed Capitol, for which a premium of $150 
was to be paid. It was suggested that the new building be erected upon the 
foundations of the old, which measured 100 by 62 feet, and that it could not 
exceed 120 by 70 feet. Shryock, with all the vigor of youth, chose the greater 
dimensions for the building proper, exclusive of his colossal order portico. 
His plan was as functional and as modern as any of his day in the East. It intro- 
duced the Greek Revival to the country west of the Allegheny Mountains. It is 
highly probable that this was the first state house designed in the Hellenic style 
in America, certainly the first one finished in that style. Ithiel Town’s Connec- 
ticut Capitol was planned in the same year but it is doubtful if Town made his 
designs before February 20, the date set for adopting the Kentucky plan.* The 
New England building was a free version of the Parthenon; Shryock chose as 
inspiration the fourth century Temple of Athena Polias at Priene in Ionia.’ 
This peripteral, hexastyle archetype, having eleven columns on the flank, was 
reduced to a portico before a two-story cella, with the proportions lowered, 
the various members simplified and the sculpture omitted (Fig. 1). The work 
was supervised entirely by the architect. Just as the stone for the Connecticut 
Capitol had come from Sing Sing Prison, much of the limestone for Kentucky's 
State House was shaped by the prisoners at Frankfort. The plan centered about 
a stairway within a domed rotunda, lighted from above by a lantern that was 
as fine an exterior feature as it was an interior necessity (Fig. 3). The double 
stone stairway is an ingenious exhibit of the builder’s skill. An account of it 
given by Gideon’s son, Charles Shryock, informs us that his father worked out 
very carefully the lines for the templates of each step, and that the structural 
principle is that of an arch in a circular wall, the landing on the upper floor 
forming the keystone.* The décor of the building must not be overlooked; 
public and private structures for the next thirty years were to be embellished 
with these motifs selected from antiquity. Especially prevalent were screens 
of columns, such as were introduced here into the senate chamber (Fig. 2). 
In fine, the Capitol was based upon the antique but not enslaved by it—falling 
short of it in refinements but going beyond it in matters of utilizing space, in 
structure and materials, and fitness of purpose; and it was a real achievement 
for a man in his early twenties. 

In 1833, Shryock was called upon to design the Capitol of Arkansas, which 
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is characterized by a Doric, tetrastyle portico; and inside there are open newel 
stairways facing each other at either end of a cross hall. The fact that John 
Pope of Lexington and Robert Crittenden of Frankfort were, respectively, the 
territorial governor and secretary at Little Rock accounts for the commission. 
The plans of the brick building were altered somewhat, beyond the Mississippi, 
from the original Shryock scheme. 

Mr. Shryock’s second important work also was to replace a loss through 
fire, a catastrophe to Transylvania University. Shryock produced the required 
design between June 21 and October 4, 1830, when it was approved.® The pro- 
posed structure was to have had a central mass 48 by 58 feet, “having in front 
a portico composed of four columns of the Doric order . . .” with wings 
extending out 35 feet.'® The building was under construction in what is now 
Gratz Park in Lexington when the board of trustees decided to purchase the 
present site and build Morrison College. The center pavilion covers half again 
the area of the building as originally planned and two columns were added to 
the portico (Fig. 4). A high basement makes three floors above ground. Bold 
antapodia were set before the first and second columns on either end. The 
columns were given the same spacing as those of the Capitol. The heavier order 
used in this instance could have been suggested by William Strickland’s United 
States Bank of 1819 which Shryock had seen so often in Philadelphia. As the 
Capitol was probably the first of its kind to be Greek Revival, there is more 
certainty that Morrison College was the first building for academic purposes 
in America to be erected in the style. The gallery at Yale for the paintings of 
John Trumbull was also planned in 1830 but a gallery is properly a museum." 
Morrison College has an abstract excellence not unlike the best twentieth 
century buildings. 

In the 1830's, Shryock set a precedent for the court houses of Kentucky. The 
Franklin County Court House was done during the opening half of the decade 
and the building for Jefferson County later. The former was the more popular 
type because of its simplicity and because the elements that composed it con- 
tinued the court house norm—of a portico before the building and a tower 
rising above it—unbroken from the early settlements, only translated into the 
Greek idiom. It has been enlarged since 1835 and the cornices made to jut out 
disturbingly. An account of the Louisville civic building (Fig. 5) was in the 
obituary that appeared in the Courier Journal following the death of Shryock 
in 1880: 
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When the determination was made for the erection of the Court House 
.. . plans were advertised for, but all that were sent in were the merest daubs. 
The name of Mr. Shryock was submitted to Mr. Guthrie, who requested the 
suggestor to write to Mr. Shryock . . . upon hearing the wishes of the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise he . . . began his plan. At that time the intention was 
to place this building in the center of the Prather square. .. but . . . the narrow 
domain occupied by the Court House was purchased. This required a modi- 
fication. . . . The original plan was a copy of the Temple of Sunium, that 
beautiful and stately edifice that first gladdened the eye of the mariner of the 
Aegaen sea as they approached Athens.?? 


Mrs. Willis Field, niece of the architect, owns a proposed end elevation for 
the structure, done in black and brown ink with washes of blue-gray and warm 
olive—the applied arch and acanthus capitals are quite different from Sunium, 
however. 

The Louisville Medical Academy has been so changed by the years that one 
would have difficulty recognizing the Shryock creation in the present building 
on University Square. An engraving of it was printed in the 1841 Family Maga- 
zine of Cincinnati (Fig. 6) followed by an article: 


It was erected from the designs and under the supervision of Gideon 
Shryock, architect, and cost 40,000 dollars. The corner stone was laid on 
the 22nd February, 1838, and the building completed by the first of December 


following. 
The house is built principally of brick; it fronts one hundred and thirty feet 


on Chestnut Street, by seventy-five feet deep, and is three stories high, hav- 
ing a recessed Ionic portico in front, with two columns in antis; over which 
rises a lofty cupola, the basement of which is thirty-two feet square. 

The steps and columns of the portico are of stone, from Madison, Indiana; 
and the whole exterior of the building is painted stone color. 


The superstructure is no more, a pediment has been set over the portico, and 
the pedestals to either side of the broad stone steps now extend farther out, 
slanting downward toward the street. 

Another Louisville building of fine quality is the old Southern National 
Bank on Main Street,’* built during this same period (Fig. 7). The facade was 
not so much directly influenced by antiquity as by Shryock’s own times. About 
two years before it was begun, Minard Lafever had published a design for 
sliding doors (Fig. 8) in his book, The Beauties of Modern Architecture, 
claiming: “This design is original in its features, and may be classed with the 
richest compositions of the present style of finishing. . . .”** Shryock related the 
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spacing of the Ionic columns set in antis, re-interpreted the door-head into a 
flat, linear pattern for casting in iron instead of carving in wood, and achieved 
a beautiful building front by substituting this for the more usual triangular 
pediment, like the one that was later added to his academy. The contrast 
between Lafever’s pre-occupation with ornament and Shryock’s monument 
sense of mass and void, utilizing the ornament to give vitality and grace to his 
sober, rugged design, illustrates the originality of Shryock’s architecture. The 
banking room is a long, rectangular interior divided by Corinthian columns 
supporting an elliptical architrave above which is a low dome, coffered much 
as the ceilings of the State House. Overdoors inside are similar to the facade 
decoration (little shells have been carved on the voluted capitals of the columns 
outside as well), and the jambs have rosettes suggestive of the Erechtheion— 
probably by way of Lafever. 

Gideon Shryock was not a thoroughgoing Greek. He knew the effect that 
could be got from the Peloponnesian style, but he also understood that this par- 
ticular effect was not always desirable. An early residence, which there is proof 
of his having planned, is the Orlando Brown house (Fig. 9) at the corner of 
Wilkinson and Wapping Streets, Frankfort. In 1835 he was already an estab- 
lished revivalist; but since he gives this house a decidedly earlier flavor, it 
would seem he felt the Greek Revival too severe for a domestic building. Or 
perhaps since work with his father had been more on residences, he may have 
had a set mental pattern for them which his contact with the Greek Revival in 
the East had not changed. Letters sent home at that period to his family show 
an inherent fondness for eighteenth century architecture. And it is not probable 
that the contractor who erected the Orlando Brown house took liberties. At 
most, it is a transitional design: the mass and arrangement, the hall arch, front 
door, and the fan in the pediment are, in reality, Georgian; while the window 
casings, higher baseboard inside that dispenses with chair railing, and the 
Ionic columns of the small entrance porch are Greek. Instead of pilasters, there 
are half-round columns against the brick wall, like Thomas Jefferson’s Bar- 
boursville portico in Orange County, Virginia. Perhaps Shryock had admired 
the architecture of Jefferson, too. The Capitol at Richmond is, like Shryock’s 
later Kentucky State House, Ionic, although Roman rather than Greek. 

In public buildings Gideon Shryock presented a new order to the West; 
in residential work he perpetuated tradition. John McMurtry, following his 
example, at the beginning of his professional period differentiated his public 
work from the private. Later both types of his buildings were Greek. But 
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McMurtry was in the meantime crystallizing another domestic style that was 
livable, intimate and elegant but without the formality of a temple. The Gothic 
Revival here lent itself to his manner, its picturesqueness and flexibility ade- 
quately fulfilling the requirements of the Kentucky home. The Greek Revival 
has been considered the culmination of the classic metamorphosis that began 
here in the log cabin. The Gothic was looked upon as an innovation; but the 
Gothic did not insert archaeological members structurally, as did the Greek 
(such as the columns zn antis of Shryock’s Louisville bank), in which respect 
it showed more of the spirit of the early, pre-Revival style. The first brick 
homes in Kentucky had had peaked parapet walls above the ends of the double 
pitched roofs; so did the Gothic later on. Both were alike in using arcuated 
openings, even though one used rounded and the other lancet arches. So the 
connection of McMurtry’s Gothic houses with local building tradition is quite 
evident. 

Mr. McMurtry built his own house in Lexington in the thirties, just a few 
doors north of the Shryocks on Broadway, and it was, in fact, a house that could 
have been the product of almost any builder in this quarter century. His first 
big commission came to him just as he reached the age Gideon Shryock had 
been as he undertook his initial project. McMurtry’s was the Catholic church 
of St. Peter’s that used to be on Limestone Street in Lexington. McCabe's 1838 
directory describes it as 


a... spacious brick edifice measuring, inclusive of the sanctuary, 90 by 50 
feet... . There are eight gothic windows on the main building. . . . On the 
front is a splendid gothic door, having on either side a handsome doric pillar 
and two corresponding pilasters, all capped by a well proportioned entabla- 
ture, upon which rises a parapet work that forms the butment of the steeple. 
The steeple consists of five sections . . . out of the top of which rises a conic 
roof, terminating against a spire pole, capped with a gilt ball of three feet in 
diameter, and crowned with the emblematic cross.!® 


The parts might remind one of a New England meeting-house, while the garb 
sounds painfully eclectic. But the combination of elements could have made 
as much of an impression upon Kentuckians as the chastity of Shryock’s Frank- 
fort building. Both buildings play the role of prefatory attempts at the new 
style in which each architect was to produce his best work. 

In March of 1839, a building committee from Transylvania University 
approached Mr. McMurtry about two proposed buildings for that institution, 
a medical hall and a dormitory. The plans were drawn, presented and accepted 
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during April. The dormitory was a pilastered, three-story brick building with 
a hipped roof, placed behind the east end of old Morrison; the Medical Hall 
was built on a lot purchased for the purpose on the northwest corner of Broad- 
way and Second Streets. Dr. Robert Peter tells that it was: 

Of Grecian architecture, massive and without ornamentation, it contained 
three great lecture rooms [in the principal one Adelina Patti sang on her first 
concert tour of this country} . . . The amphitheatre was immediately below 
the cupola, being by this means lighted from above. There were three other 
large apartments—for the library, the anatomical museum, and for other 
medical teaching. Smaller rooms accommodated the laboratory, Faculty room 
... etc. Besides . . . long halls or galleries utilized for natural history collec- 
tions.?® 

As it was nearing completion, a notice in the Lexington Observer and Re porter 
praised it as “better adapted . . . than any similar building in the United States, 
for the purposes of its design.”’’ Engravings and lithographs of the building 
reveal a striking similarity to the work of Gideon Shryock (Fig. 10). The 
portico is much the same as that of Morrison College except that it is the entire 
facade. Perhaps one of the alternative designs that had been prepared by 
Shryock without the wings inspired the Medical Hall. Mr. Benjamin Gratz 
served on both building committees and might have seized upon the idea. But, 
more probably, the architect himself saw the suitability of this particular shape 
to the lot, the usefulness of the high basement and the impressiveness of temple- 
type architecture. With the lantern straddling the ridge of the roof, this might 
even be called a re-interpretation of the State House in the masculine order. 
The cost exceeded Morrison by over four hundred dollars, but the Medical 
Hall was 9 feet wider and measured 154 feet from front to back. It was unfor- 
tunately burned during the war between the States while it was serving as a 
Federal hospital. 

In the forties, the most prolific era of Greek architecture in central Kentucky, 
McMurtry was exceedingly busy but on designs which, for the most part, were 
not his own. In 1841, he had made the ‘grand tour’ of Europe.'* This decade, 
then, was one in which he was to expand within, by observing what other archi- 
tects had created and by carrying into actuality what his contemporaries were 
creating on paper. Two Gothic buildings, McChord Presbyterian Church and 
the Episcopal Christ Church on Market Street in Lexington, which he con- 
structed, were conceived by the Polish emigrant, Thomas Lewinski.’® A num- 
ber of residences of Greek or Tuscan style were designed by Lewinski and built 
by McMurtry. 
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The fifties were the principal years of romantic dwellings. In this decade the 
work of McMurtry comes to the fore. It often happens that the introductory 
buildings of a new style are public buildings. A dozen years elapsed between 
the completion of Shryock’s Capitol and the prevalence of domestic Hellenism. 
Ecclesiastical Gothicism we have already noted in old St. Peter’s and the 
Lewinski churches. Toward the middle of the century the landscape begins to 
be dotted with Gothic villas, a few castellated examples, the majority in the 
pointed style. About the first of these—Loudon in Castlewood Park—was 
designed by a New York architect, Alexander J. Davis, for Francis K. Hunt 
in 1850.”° Davis sent plans and a number of carefully delineated working- 
drawings to Mr. Hunt, who had engaged Mr. McMurtry as contractor. Man- 
aging these gave the builder an additional set of medieval elements, some of 
which were to be incorporated later into his own creations. 

Finest of Kentucky Gothic Revival homes is the Henry Boone Ingels place 
near the Lexington city limits on the Harrodsburg Pike. Ingleside, as it was 
christened, was planned and built by McMurtry during the early fifties at two- 
thirds the cost of the Hunt residence. For value received there is little com- 
parison between the villas.*? Loudon has a laundry, an extra servants’ room, 
more dressing space and porch area—otherwise, the rooms correspond pretty 
much in use and size. The arrangement of Loudon, however, is cumbersome, it 
has a chain of rooms linked to a long corridor, with the stairway in the square 
entrance hall. Ingleside is an adaptation of the L pian, having the stairway 
almost at the angle, where it is equally convenient to both arms of the building. 
The exterior (Fig. 12)—comparatively—is no straight, awkward pile of 
masonry but a tangible combination of forms that can be related to ourselves. 
The symmetrical facade, pierced by lancet windows, with its nicely handled 
traceried porch; the cast iron pinnacles,** raking parapets, crenellated turrets 
and chimney stacks dramatizing the skyline; and a glimpse of the subservient 
mass stepping in and out beyond the great tower—all contribute to a pleasing 
and picturesque composition. The interior decorations are similar to those of 
Loudon. Of particular interest is the large center-piece of the drawing-room 
ceiling (Fig. 11) so much like a fourteenth century rose window. Down at the 
entrance to the estate was a battlemented gatehouse, with a depressed archway 
through which carriages rolled up to the mansion. 

Of McMurtry’s achievements in the less expensive pointed style, the most 
typical is Aylesford (Fig. 13) now the K A fraternity house on Linden Walk. 
As the Greek Revival received impetus from the handbooks of Benjamin, 
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Fig. 7. GIDEON SHRYOCK, Southern National Bank, Louisville, 1837 
Upper Part of Facade 
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Fig. 8. MINARD LAFEVER, 
The Beauties of Modern Architecture, 1835, plate 25 
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ig. 9. GIDEON SHRYOCK, Orlando Brown House. Frankfort, 1835 
Detail of Facade 





Fig. 10. JOHN McMURTRY, Transylvania Medical Fig. 11, JOHN MCMURTRY, 
Hall, Lexington, 1839. Cover Vignette, “Catalogue Ingleside 
of the Students of the Medical De partment, 10S %.. Center- piece of Drau ing-Room 


1856.” The cupola has been omitted in this picture 
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Lafever, Haviland, etc., the books of A. J. Downing championed the Gothic 
Revival. Aylesford seems to have sprung from the pages of one of these or from 
some contemporary book of engravings. Gothic Revival buildings seldom 
appear as attractive in actuality as they seem in these romanticized impressions. 
Aylesford is an exception. Even painted white and stripped of apex pinnacles 
and the delicate iron cresting above the porch cornice, it is a most inviting resi- 
dence. The front hall can be doubled in size by throwing open the tall folding 
doors which separate it from the library behind it. The stairway is located in a 
side hall, the focus of living, dining, service and sleeping areas. Organic 
interior planning, clarity of exterior form, and a tasteful handling of detail 
make it a pleasing building to look at or to live in. Aylesford has the prevailing 
American veranda across the front; and instead of the masonry gables of cas- 
tellated buildings, carved wooden barge-boards enrich overhanging eaves. 
When after 1850 that great tide of architectural confusion, eclecticism, 
swept the country, John McMurtry had mastered a restraint that was refresh- 
ing. McMurtry was an eclectic almost from the start of his career but there is 
some doubt concerning the propriety of his early combinations. Purism had 
been a Shryock theme, but even Gideon Shryock yielded to the later nine- 
teenth century regime; but he used only classic elements as decoration while 
McMurtry drew also from the Gothic. A noteworthy house of this period is 
the William Fleming place, now Lyndhurst (Fig. 14) the home of Miss Robert 
Kinkead, begun by John McMurtry in 1860. The design can be traced to plates 
XXX-XXXVI of The Model Architect (1852) by Samuel Sloan (Fig. 15). 
Mr. Fleming had come from Philadelphia where the book had been published, 
and Lewinski owned a copy, so it would have been accessible to the architect. ?* 
McMurtry re-worked this ornamental villa—overloaded with applied details 
to the point of ugliness—into a monumental residence of related volumes, out 
of which proportion emerges as an active factor because of its simplifica- 
tion. Despite the inhibitions of his competitors against plain surfaces, John 
McMurtry still conceived in masses, as Gideon Shryock had done before him. 
The internal space of Lyndhurst is integrated by the octagonal rotunda that 
serves as a light-well to the core of the house, extending from the lower level 
up to the ceiling of the belvedere (Fig. 16). From the several floors of the 
rotunda, one passes from large rooms into smaller ones, from square rooms to 
oblong rooms, from rooms with the longer walls running in one direction into 
others with the length crosswise, from interiors enclosed by the usual four 
walls to others having six or eight, to others of asymmetrical shape, or 
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with wide openings through which the vision is allowed to slip into the next 
enclosure or glimpse the external world beyond. Here is nineteenth century 
architecture at its best, interesting, well ordered and effective—and roman- 
ticism that has not degenerated into sentimentality over trifling adornments. 
The house shows a sound evaluation of the true principles of the fine art of 
building. 

Having briefly discussed only a limited selection of the buildings of Gideon 
Shryock and John McMurtry, this article cannot be more than an introduction 
to their work. Both of these men learned building as a trade in Lexington: 
Shryock went to the cultural capital of America to study, returning as the pri- 
mary proponent of Greek architecture. McMurtry remained in Lexington to 
enlarge his practice and expand into the various phases of the building 
business. Gideon Shryock was a supervisor, but primarily the authoritative 
designer. John McMurtry was always the builder, but also a creative architect. 
There is a professional distinction between them. But if carefully chosen 
examples of their handiwork were to be placed side by side, I feel certain that 
critical persons, even if thoroughly versed in architecture, would have difh- 
culty separating the achievements of the architect from those of the builder, 
unless on the basis that one is represented by Greek Revival public buildings 
and the other by romantic residences. The two men are outstanding, not so 
much one against the other as the two together against other builders of nine- 
teenth century Kentucky. Their attempts differed in fabric as the two extremes 
of the Revivals differed. But there was a correspondence in modernity and in 
underlying fundamentals of technique, with due regard for fulfillment of pur- 
pose, structural durability, and aesthetic content—constant qualities of good 
buildings regardless of period or of architectural styles. They have a place in 
American architecture therefore, not only of historical interest or—as we have 
been accustomed to dismiss this period—as eclectic revivalists. Their work is 
good, sound, interesting architecture by standards we apply to the whole living 
stream of their art. 
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Fig. 12. JOHN MCMURTRY, Ingleside, Lexington, 1852 
Facade (an old photograph) 
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Fig. 13. JOHN MCMURTRY, Aylesford, Lexington, early 1850's 
Facade 
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Wiil Book #L, p. 374, Fayette County Court House, Lexington, Kentucky. 
* This is Asher Benjamin's Carpenter's Guide, the volume is owned by Mr. Frederick Morgan of Louisville. 
*In the Family Magazine for 1841 (pp. 358, 9), Mr. Guthrie is mentioned as chairman of the building com- 
mittee for the Medical Academy. See page 264. 
* The original has been misplaced but a photostat is in the collection of Mr. William Townsend of Lexington. 
It is from the case of Todd's Heirs vs. Todd's Heirs. 
* Minute Book, Transylvania University, April 24, 1834, p. 330. 
* For an account of the Connecticut Capitol, see Roger Newton, Town and Davis, Architects, pp. 155-159. 
* From Shryock’s own statement according to an article in Atkinson's Casket for 1833, p. 553. 
* From a clipping taken from the Courier Journal (Louisville) belonging to Mrs. Willis Field of Lexington. 
* Approval, Transylvania Minute Book, p. 196. 
” Ibid., pp. 201-205. 
™ Newton, op. cit., p. 198. 
™ The obituary was written by Dr. Theodore Bell, Gideon Shryock’s intimate friend; it re-appeared, abridged, 
in the Lexington Daily Press, June 23, 1880. 
** Now occupied by the Credit Association. 
** Plates 25, 26. The book was published in 1835. 
* Pp. 13, 14. 
** Robert Peter, History of the Medical Department of Transylvania University, pp. 162, 163. 
Vol. VII, No. 101 (April 17, 1839). 
* From a deed naming his father manager to his affairs during his absence ‘‘to travel in Europe.” Deed Book 
# 18, p. 385, Fayette County Court House, Lexington. 
” The account book of Major Thomas Lewinski is owned by Mr. W. K. Massie, Lexington. The two churches 
were designed during January and February, 1846. 
*” A sketch of the plans and list of the drawings and specifications sent Mr. Hunt are in the Davis profes- 
sional Diary, Metropolitan Museum, New York, p. 116. 
™ Loudon cost $30,000, Ingleside $20,000: John Lethem, A Review of Lexington, Kentucky, p. 102. 
* The hood-moulds were of cast iron too; at Loudon these had been carved from stone. 
* The copy in the possession of Mr. William Combs of Lexington has Lewinski’s bookplate attached to the 
flyleaf. 
NOTE: Unless otherwise specified, photographs and diagrams are by the author. 
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LATE GOTHIC SCULPTURE IN DETROIT 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


point of view of our own time. A typical example is the change which 

has taken place during the last decades in the evaluation of the 
Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque periods. The last generation of the nine- 
teenth century, led by Jacob Burckhardt and his followers, rediscovered the 
art of the Italian Renaissance and found in its organic, logical development, its 
order and harmony and its connection with a rationalistic and humanistic view 
of life, the best expression of their own ideals. However, when modern art 
sought to express the new ideals of the social and cultural revolution which 
began about 1910, a strong reaction occurred. Interest shifted from Renaissance 
art to medieval and baroque art with their strong emotional qualities. These 
two epochs, which at first sight seemed so different in formal expression, were 
found to be similar in the content of an intuitive and irrational art, which 
instead of appealing to the mind by well balanced construction as does Renais- 
sance aft, strives to transport the soul by dynamic movement of line and color. 
There was now a tendency to prove that it was but a step from medieval art in 
its final phase—the late Gothic movement of the fifteenth century—to baroque 
art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And, indeed, it was found that 
the baroque style, especially in the North, had developed directly from late 
Gothic-baroque without much interference of the Italian Renaissance. 

This was completely different from what art historians until about 1900 had 
taught us. They had been so captured by the greatness of the Italian Renaissance 
that they extended the duration of this epoch as far as possible backward into 
the medieval world and forward into the baroque period. It was not enough to 
call the fifteenth century in Italy the early Renaissance, the sixteenth century the 
high Renaissance, followed by the late Renaissance. In one of the fundamental 
books on the cultural history of Italy in the early fourteenth century (H. Thode, 
Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Renaissance, 1885), the Renaissance 
movement was traced back to Giotto and Giovanni Pisano. It was then easy to 
connect their art with that of the preceding generation, with Nicola Pisano, 
whose style was closely related to the South Italian revival under the Hohen- 
staufen emperor Frederic II (1220-1250). This movement was called the 
proto-renaissance, a term now generally accepted. W6lfflin’s epoch-making 
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Klassische Kunst (1887) dealt with the progress the Italian masters had made 
from fifteenth to sixteenth century ideals in the representation of relief and an 
all-round conception of the human body. 

It need hardly be pointed out how at the same time the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance was traced through the art of other European countries, in England 
as far as 1600 and even later. The name ‘Renaissance art’’ was applied to the 
period from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries in Northern countries, 
implying that at this time Italian art led everywhere in Europe. The handbooks, 
as usual simplifying history to a point where generalities become erroneous, 
spoke now of the Italian Renaissance as lasting from 1300 to 1600 and of the 
Renaissance and Post-Renaissance in Northern countries from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries! 

So far as Italy is concerned, it is quite misleading to speak of the art of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as Renaissance art. It is true, of course, that 
a national revival of the arts began in Italy about 1250, but its expression has 
little to do with what we understand as Renaissance style, which aims at sym- 
metrically balanced, harmoniously constructed compositions, simplified out- 
lines and colors, and representation of the nude human body conceived as 
volume in an all-round aspect. The art of Nicola Pisano is influenced by Roman 
sculpture, as was the art of many Italian epochs; but this is not important. In 
character it is late Romanesque. Giovanni Pisano is if anything a pure Gothic 
sculptor with all the emotional and dynamic qualities typical of the medieval 
artist. And it is more significant to consider Giotto, who belongs to the same 
classic Gothic period, as, like Dante, a central figure of the Middle Ages than 
as the beginner of the Renaissance. 

In surveying the fifteenth century the earlier art historians stressed those ele- 
ments which according to their theory were the most progressive. We find in 
the writings of Burckhardt, Bode, W6lfflin, Courajod, Miintz and others a 
prevailing interest in the Florentine masters from Masaccio and Donatello to 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The conservative schools of typically Gothic style 
in Siena, Umbria and Lombardy were neglected and spoken of with a slight 
regret for their backwardness. The Florentine masters of Gothic tendency such 
as Ghiberti and Masolino, and even Fra Angelico, were considered retardataire 
and in no way of equal rank with contemporaries of a pronounced Renaissance 
character. It was difficult to overlook a sculptor as great as Jacopo della Quercia 
although his works are typical examples of the “‘soft’’ Gothic style or so-called 
“international style’; but artists like Giovanni di Paolo or Sassetta were con- 
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sidered quite inferior to their Florentine contemporaries. 

A characteristic example of the unjust treatment given fifteenth century 
sculptors outside of Florence is seen in the evaluation of Francesco Laurana and 
Domenico Gagini, with whom he worked from time to time in Naples and in 
Sicily, in the books of F. Burger and W. Rolfs (1906 and 1907). Laurana, a 
favorite of the admirers of the Renaissance, was praised to heaven, while 
Domenico Gagini, a North Italian of Gothic tendency, was considered so in- 
ferior that whatever was not good enough for Laurana was attributed to him. 
The fact is that Domenico Gagini is at least as original as Laurana, with excep- 
tion in portraiture, and certainly more temperamental and more imaginative. 

Contrary to these opinions, scholars with an instinct for modern art began 
after 1910 to become deeply devoted to those Italian schools which, like the 
Sienese and the Umbrian, preserved medieval ideas. Since the middle of the 
twenties of our century the increasing tendency in favor of Gothic and against 
Renaissance art has even developed into an attack upon the stronghold of the 
Renaissance theorists, the Florentine Renaissance art of the Quattrocento and 
Cinquecento. A Viennese scholar expressed the opinion that this art was a 
local development outside of the general European late Gothic movement, the 
importance of which was exaggerated by Vasari and other Florentine writers. 
It was also suggested that the sixteenth century should be called the epoch of 
mannerism instead of the high Renaissance, a suggestion which will be under- 
stood if we remember that this century comprises the art from Rosso to Parmi- 
gianino in Italy, from Bosch to Greco in countries outside of Italy. 

The Hungarian scholar, Friedrich Antal, in his study on Gothic elements in 
Quattrocento art (Berlin Jahrbuch 1925) did not go quite so far; but he rightly 
pointed out that in the art of the most advanced Florentine masters such as 
Uccello, Castagno and Donatello, in the early part of the fifteenth century 
Gothic traits are as obvious and essential as Renaissance traits. He describes the 
continuous development from late Trecento tradition to the powerful Gothic 
Naturalism of 1420-40 and to the late Gothic irrational style of Pollaiuolo and 
Verrocchio. He finds that although these artists constructed their spaces in the 
background of their compositions with mathematical correctness their figures 
live in an unreal space entirely separated from the background. This late Gothic 
movement he finds clearly connected with the art of the sixteenth century man- 
nerists, separated only by a short period of Raphael’s Cinquecento style, a 
period which did not exist in Siena where in the art of Beccafumi and Sodoma 
late Gothic and mannerist art flowed together uninterruptedly. 
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Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 2 








Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 
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We observe similar revaluations in the art criticism of the twenties of our 
century when it is concerned with the so-called northern Renaissance. The 
return to medieval ideas meant here at the same time a return to a belief in a 
continuous national tradition which, according to this conception, could not 
have allowed so decisive an interference from outside as the adherents of the 
Italian Renaissance had claimed. This tendency found support in the increas- 
ing nationalism in the twenties. It was perhaps most obviously in German art 
history, where it resulted in the rediscovery of a number of outstanding late 
Gothic sculptors and painters who were found to be more fascinating than the 
few classicists of the type of Peter Vischer and Holbein. But it was character- 
istic also of the art criticism in other countries north of the Alps, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, France and England. Everywhere the national character- 
istics expressed in medieval art were stressed in contrast to those elements 
which seemed to have been forced into submission to the influence of Italian 
art during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

We cannot consider here the whole complex of European art of this epoch 
and shall refer—in connection with some late Gothic sculptures in the Detroit 
museum—to Italian art in relation to the art of that artistically immensely 
fertile part of Central Europe which extends along the Rhine from Lake Con- 
stance to the sea in the Low Countries, taking in a considerable territory on both 
sides of the Rhine as far as Dijon toward the French side, as far as Nuremberg 
toward the German side—that is mainly Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, Holland 
and South Germany. In date this includes, as far as Northern art is concerned, 
the period from 1400 to 1530; in the field of sculpture, from Claus Sluter to 
Nicolas von Hagenau and Hans Leinberger; in the field of painting, from Jan 
van Eyck to Lucas van Leyden, Diirer and Griinewald. In many art histories, 
we find this epoch still designated as the ‘début of the northern Renaissance.” 
The term “late Gothic and early baroque,” however, better fits the character- 
istics of the leading masters of this epoch. 

We do not need to go as far as Richard Hamann who in his art history 
(1932) left out the word Renaissance altogether, not only from his considera- 
tion of the northern countries but also from that of Italy itself. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the term Renaissance, which is used not only for the art but also for 
the literature of this epoch, will be or should be given up entirely. It can, for 
instance, be well applied to certain stretches of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury art of France and Spain, in which the artists’ outlook was congenial with 
that of Italian artists and was therefore more in agreement with Italian aims 
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than was ever the case in Germanic countries. But if we remember that the 
meaning usually given to the term Renaissance is: the influence of Italian art 
in the sense of simplified forms, well balanced and clearly constructed compo- 
sitions, and a content more disposed toward worldly, intellectually conceived 
themes than toward deeply religious and sentimental subjects, we soon become 
aware that it does not characterize at all the art of the epoch and region with 
which we are here concerned. 

Although the art of Claus Sluter has only recently been again called the 
beginning of the Renaissance movement, in its passionate sentiment and its 
rich flowing style it is essentially Gothic, even if it is also a new start toward an 
individualistic and naturalistic art within the medieval ideas. It is characteristic 
that Sluter’s influence in Italy was felt by the conservative Gothic masters like 
Ghiberti, Jacopo della Quercia and Baboccio in Naples, not by the leading 
Renaissance masters like Donatello or Luca della Robbia. 

If it comes to the German art of this epoch, Réau in Michel’s Histozre de l’art 
(V, 1) writes as early as 1912: “Le terme usuel de ‘Renaissance allemande’ est 
un de ces vocables impropres et mal définis qui foisonnent dans la nomenclature 
de l’histoire de |’Art. En réalité, l’importation des formes de la Renaissance 
italienne, loin de marquer pour |’art allemand de la fin du Moyen Age une ére 
nouvelle, ne représente qu'un €pisode dans son évolution continue vers le ‘style 
baroque.’ ’’ He goes on to say that Dehio is right in calling the late Gothic art 
in Germany a latent baroque. 

These ideas have been elaborated and developed in detail in many studies 
on late Gothic German sculpture since 1912, especially in the fundamental 
books of G. Dehio (Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1919) and of W. Pinder 
(Handbuch, 1924), whose divisions of fifteenth century art have influenced 
to some extent those we are proposing in the present article. 

As far as Flemish and Dutch art is concerned, the Renaissance movement is 
usually considered to begin with masters like Quentin Massys and Jan Gossaert, 
Lucas van Leyden and Jan van Scorel. Although certain decorative elements 
which have been taken over from Italian paintings appear in their works (as 
they do in even those of earlier masters like Memling and Gerard David), it is 
much more correct to apply the term “late Gothic and early baroque’ to their 
style also. The restlessness and consciously unbalanced arrangements of their 
overcrowded compositions is as much opposed to the Renaissance idea as is 
their desperate effort to give intense expression to the faces and movements of 
their figures. They have in common with their contemporaries everywhere (not 
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only in Italy) an interest in the freeing of individual plastic forms from the 
background and in a naturalistic treatment of the nude as a result of the 
progress of individualistic philosophy and natural sciences in this period. 
Their fantastic imagination and complicated mannerism is clearly related to 
the style of the South German early baroque masters and has little connection 
with the Italian high Renaissance. 


We divide the fifteenth century late Gothic movement into three phases and 
apply this division to Italian as well as to northern art. (1) 1400-1430: Style 
of soft swinging curves (so-called “international style’). Expression of an 
aristocratic, opulent conception of life. Beginning of worldly tendencies bal- 
anced by a tender lyrical mysticism. (2) 1430-1460: Style of massive forms 
and naturalistic design. The Gothic curve broken up by angular lines. Expres- 
sion of a new democratic spirit, resulting from the increasing power of the 
cities. Gradual decline of cathedral sculpture; beginning of the independence 
of stone and wood carvings. (3) 1460-1500: late Gothic baroque. Style of 
recurrent line waves and dissolved forms closely followed by a tendency 
towards exaggerated line and light rhythm combined with increased plastic 
forms. Pre-reformation revolutionary spirit of restlessness and instability. If 
we want to simplify still more the characterization of the three epochs, we 
may speak of the “soft style” for the first phase, of the “angular style” for the 
second, and of the “‘style of exaggerated movement”’ for the third phase. 


I 

The first phase of the late Gothic movement in the fifteenth century is often 
called the “international” or ‘“‘cosmopolitan”’ style, an expression which is not 
very specific since all styles and not least those of the fifteenth century are inter- 
national. We replace it by the style of soft swinging curves (weicher Stil), 
remembering that the art of this period is aristocratic and closely connected 
with the courts of France, Germany and North Italy. The short-lived Burgun- 
dian empire took a leading part in the dissemination of this style and Claus 
Sluter, who worked at the court of Philip the Bold around 1400, is one of its 
earliest and greatest exponents. Born at Haarlem about 1350, he studied at 
Brussels and in northern France and came to Dijon in 1385, where he was active 
until his death in 1406. The Detroit museum owns a limestone statue of the 
Madonna which gives an excellent idea of Sluter’s late style (Fig. 2). It has 
been called a repetition of the first half of the fifteenth century after a lost 
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original. But those who have judged so have not seen the original and did 
not realize that the unfavorable impression is due to the considerable damage 
and poor restoration of the statue. The well preserved parts, like the hands and 
feet of the Child and the right hand of the Virgin, point to a master’s hand and 
only a great sculptor could create such a richness of plastic motives in the 
drapery as that produced by the position of the Child upon the arm of the 
Madonna. His long skirt is folded up as if formed out of parallel tubes deeply 
cut into the stone. 

In its original state the Virgin’s drapery must have shown a beautiful swing 
of even, soft lines flowing in continuous rhythm over the whole front of the 
statue. This rhythmic flow, with the deep undercutting of the folds on both 
sides (the shadows are now missing on the Madonna’s left side because of the 
damages) , reminds us strongly of the composition of the St, Pau/ in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (Fig. 1). As it has the same measurements and a simi- 
lar base (the base of our Madonna can hardly have been as low as it is now), 
besides the same flatness which is revealed if seen from the side, it is quite 
possible that the two statues originally formed an ensemble. We know of 
several groups from Sluter’s atelier in which the Madonna was balanced by 
one or two apostles or saints. The attribution of the New York statue to Claus 
de Werve cannot be upheld since it has been discovered how inferior the work 
of Sluter’s nephew is and how hard and conventional his style appears in his 
only signed altarpiece at Bessey les Citeaux. St. Paul is closely connected with 
the late works of Claus Sluter himself (after 1400) and his head and beard of 
the apostle are strongly reminiscent of that of St. Anthony in the Museum of 
Dijon. This free, loose and at the same time energetic and elastic treatment of 
the hair is the same as in our Madonna, whose beautifully formed hand can 
also be well compared to the apostle’s. The face of the Madonna with long oval, 
heavy cheeks and double chin, the narrow eye-slits with swollen lower lids 
(Fig. 3) is Sluter’s and has never been imitated successfully by his followers. 

In comparing the Detroit statue with other figures of the period we should 
observe how carefully the outlines of the composition are balanced. They form 
almost an oval, placed upon a narrow base and expanding in the center into the 
wide curves of the drapery and including the Child on one side. The S curve is 
still pronounced, more obviously in the original where the protruding right 
hip and left knee of the Madonna are more noticeable than in the reproduction. 
This S curve is balanced to some extent by a diagonal running downward from 
the left arm to the right foot of the Virgin. But there is no static vertical in the 
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Fig. 7. ATELIER OF JACOPO DELLA 
QUERCIA, Madonna and Child 
(sandstone ) 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Fig. 8. LOMBARD SCHOOL 
(Milan?), about 1430, 
Fortitude (marble) 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Fig. 9. LOMBARD SCHOOL 
(Milan?), about 1430, 
Justice (marble) 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 








Fig. 10. BURGUNDIAN, about 1450 Fig. 11. BURGUNDIAN, about 1450 
Nun Reading (sandstone) St. Paul (limestone) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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statue and its construction is completely covered by the heavy woolen material 
of mantle and robes. The soft flowing curves changing rhythmically from hori- 
zontal to diagonal lines are more important to the artist than the organic struc- 
ture of the body. 

We can follow the development of the Burgundian sculpture during the 
next generation in three other statues in the Detroit museum: another Madonna 
statue (Figs. 4 and 5) belonging to the end of the epoch with which we are 
concerned here, the other two belonging to the next epoch. They prove how 
much more distant from nature, how much less vital the works of the followers 
of Claus Sluter are than those of the master himself. 

The statue representing the Madonna with the small figure of a donor is a 
work of considerable importance, although dry and hard in execution if seen 
beside the Sluter Madonna. It can be dated about 1425 and points in some 
respect to the development in sculpture during the following epoch. As it is 
well preserved—one of the arms of the Child and the folds below the right 
hand of the Virgin are the only missing parts—we can judge the composition 
more easily than in the Sluter Madonna. We are at once aware of the solid, 
almost abstract lines of the drapery, the conventionalized outlines of the face 
and the hair and the stiff, flat hands—all in lively contrast to the earlier com- 
position. The heavy material of the Madonna’s robes is still the same, the curves 
of the drapery are still unbroken and flow in a continuous stream from the hip 
to the feet, where they diverge into a triangle upon which the upper part of the 
figure balances uneasily. 

These curves, however, follow a different direction. They are not evenly 
diffused over the whole front surface as in the earlier statue, but are concen- 
trated upon one starting point on the lower right arm, and run radially down- 
ward towards the opposite side and around the body. The depth movement is 
much stronger, and as the individual folds have a greater compactness, there 
is a stronger impression of solid cubic mass than in the earlier statue. That the 
artist worked consciously toward a stronger depth movement can be seen in 
the way he continued the outlines of the folds on the back of the figure (Fig. 5). 
While the earlier master gives only hastily executed suggestions of the main 
lines of drapery on the back in a flat relief, the later sculptor cuts the folds deep 
into the volume and thus creates a beautiful abstract pattern as a necessary con- 
tinuation of the lines of the front view. This tendency towards greater volume 
and an all-round conception is characteristic of the succeeding epoch, as we 
shall see. If we compare the actual thickness of the two statues we find that the 
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Sluter Madonna is flatter and more drawn out sideways. 

The style of the later statue is not limited to Burgundy but can be found 
everywhere in the variations of style north of the Alps during this period. 
Madonna statues in other parts of Central Europe, especially in Bohemia and 
even in the farthest northeast of Germany, form good comparisons. We repro- 
duce here a stone statue of 1425 in St. Mary’s Church at Danzig (Fig. 6) 
which has similarly conventionalized drapery and a Child with the upper part 
of the body uncovered. It gives an idea how the damaged hanging drapery on 
the right side of our Madonna must have originally looked. 

Among the contemporary sculpture of Italian origin in the Detroit museum, 
a standing stone statue (Fig. 7) in the style of Jacopo della Quercia is in date 
not far from the Sluter Madonna. The statue, formerly attributed by me to 
Giovanni Turini, is closely related to the early works of Jacopo like the 
Enthroned Virgin of 1408 at Ferrara. It is probably a workshop copy of a lost 
original which perhaps was executed in marble. Another slightly later terra- 
cotta copy is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. We find many simi- 
larities to the early Burgundian Madonna. The statue has no static hold, she 
seems to sink as if the knees gave way. The S curve is still pronounced and 
marked by folds running loosely down from the left arm. Little of the body 
structure is visible. The figure is covered by garments of heavy material which 
form a veil covering the head of the Madonna; the Child also wears a long shirt 
of this woollen cloth. 

We remember that Ghiberti speaks in his memoirs of a great legendary 
sculptor in the North—he thinks from Cologne—whose works he compares 
in importance to those of the Greeks. He says that many young artists came 
from everywhere to see him and that his figures were well known in Italian 
studios through casts. This artist, who lived at the end of his life in a cloister, 
is probably Claus Sluter. Ghiberti praises him highly, except that he finds that 
the proportions of his figures are too short. 

The Quercia statue has, we observe, much more elongated proportions than 
the Sluter Madonna, and the same may be said of Ghiberti’s and Donatello’s 
figures. The Italians liked tall proportions just because they themselves have set 
figures, but the Northern sculptors are inclined to short and heavy proportions 
although in real life their models must have been conspicuously tall. Other 
typical Italian traits of Quercia’s figure compared to Sluter’s Madonna are the 
severe Classical features and the nude feet covered with sandals, which speak 
not only for an influence from the antique but correspond to the habits of 
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people living in a warm climate. 

One would think that no style would be less suited to the passionate and 
direct character of Jacopo della Quercia than that of the epoch we are con- 
cerned with. This style with its deliberate slow moving rhythm and its involved 
decorative surface pattern, seems to be opposed to his quick temperament and 
his forceful plastic conception. It took the great master, indeed, some time to 
overcome the difficulties of it, as the comparison between this early stone 
Madonna and the small wood model of the later period in the Detroit museum 
will show. But that he was able to use the fashionable forms of his time is proof 
that a genius will not avoid the style of his period but will make it a suitable 
vehicle for his own expression, even if it seems contrary to his temperament. 
It is an error often committed by writers in our time, to condemn certain styles— 
they may be of naturalistic or abstract character—as unsuitable in themselves 
for the creation of masterpieces. If the artist is great enough, he will shape the 
conventional forms to his needs and express clearly whatever he wants to say 
within this medium. 

The North Italian sculptor who created the two marble statues of Virtues 
(Figs. 8 and 9), executed more than two decades after the preceding figure, 
had, on the other hand, a temperament quite in harmony with the style of soft 
swinging curves. A retardataire, like many Lombard artists, and an artist of 
less individuality than Quercia, he used this style even at a period when it had 
almost gone out of fashion (about 1430-40). But he used it to its greatest 
advantage, bringing out the tenderly lyrical as well as the courtly qualities 
inherent in it from its beginning. The two charming princesses who represent 
Fortitude and Justice, wear long flowing garments and tight-fitting bodices, as 
we find for instance at Siena in the paintings of Sassetta around the middle of 
the century. In character, the sculptor may be better compared with Masolino. 
It is perhaps not accidental that Masolino’s frescoes at Castiglione d’Olona 
were created not far from these sculptures, which probably come from a church 
near Milan. 

Their conservative style can be explained partly by the fact that they are still 
cathedral sculptures, forming originally the decoration of a Gothic church 
portal. Such architectural sculpture executed in the building lodges is becom- 
ing rare in this period, when the lodges are being dissolved and replaced by 
independent guilds of stone or wood carvers. The two statues are only partly 
detached from the pillars against which they lean and stand on capitals made 
of one piece with the marble slab behind. These capitals are beautifully carved 
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and decorated with Gothic oak leaves. The cycle of Christian virtues to which 
the figures belonged is frequently found not only on the exterior of Gothic 
cathedrals throughout the Middle Ages, but also on the elaborately architec- 
tural Gothic tombs which ornament the choirs in some of the churches in South 
Italy and occasionally also in Lombardy. 

In Florence Lorenzo Ghiberti is the representative of the style of soft swing- 
ing curves. He employed it until his death in 1455, that is, to a time when even 
the second phase of our division was almost past. Indeed, the older Ghiberti 
became, the more flowing became the lines of his figures, the more elongated 
their proportions, the more boneless their bodies. Yet if we believe his memoirs, 
it was he and not Donatello who had the majority of the artists behind him up 
to his last years. It shows that only when an age has passed, do the greatest per- 
sonalities stand out and mark the epoch; but what is obvious to later genera- 
tions is less apparent to contemporaries. They often consider the man of the 
compromising majority the ruler of the taste of the time. 

If we study Ghiberti’s later works especially, we find little proof of his teach- 
ing in which he stresses the importance of anatomy for the sculptor: “The 
sculptor must have a knowledge of anatomy,” he says in his memoirs, ‘for if 
he constructs a male figure, he should know which bones, muscles, nerves and 
ligaments are in the human body.” However, in an earlier period of his life 
Ghiberti strove to follow these teachings almost as much as did the young 
Donatello, his great pupil who influenced his co-pupils and probably also his 
master at this time. To this earlier period belongs the fascinating Madonna 
statuette of polychromed terracotta in the Detroit museum (reproduced in The 
Art Quarterly, III (1940), 207). It is so closely related to the young Donatello 
(who, like Quercia, adopted in his early years the style of soft flowing curves) 
that one might hesitate between an attribution to Ghiberti or to Donatello. We 
believe it to be a work of Ghiberti of about 1425, when he executed the two 
reliefs on the font at Siena where also Donatello was engaged. 

The first impression we receive in seeing the enthroned Madonna is the 
continuously flowing rhythm which penetrates the composition. There is not 
a single disconnected curve in the outlines of Mother and Child. Where the 
nude parts end, in the hands, for instance, the linear movement is taken up 
skillfully by the folds of the drapery. The S curve also is still visible in the side 
view. And looking at the statuette from this view, we become aware of the same 
tendency observed in the Burgundian and Italian statues of the beginning of 
the century. The artist takes pride in constructing a figure which appears to be 
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unstably balanced and yet is solidly built. It seems remarkable that the rather 
heavy terracotta figure which is not hollow, can rest on such thin support as 
the legs of the throne. It would not have been possible if the mass of the statue 
had not the same slab-like flatness as the Sluter Madonna. From the front view 
also the insecure position of Mother and Child is stressed. The Madonna seems 
to slide forward in her throne and the Child stands with one foot at least in the 
air. These are elements based upon purely Gothic ideas and opposed to what 
the later Italian artists of the Renaissance conceived of as basic principles. 

But although Ghiberti has still much of the Gothic heritage, he was too much 
of a Florentine not to strive to express at the same time the new Renaissance 
ideals which were first developed in Florence. The triangle within which the 
front view of the Madonna statuette is enclosed is still high, like a Gothic win- 
dow, but nevertheless is of classical symmetry, accentuated and repeated in the 
position of the boy with his outspread legs. And nowhere in the North would 
we find at this period such well observed anatomical forms as in the Child and 
in the figure of the Virgin whose forms penetrate the heavy garments. The 
artist begins to break away from the relief conception of the earlier Middle 
Ages by giving full roundness to different sections of the body like the head, 
breast, arms and legs, and by carving deep hollows between the extremities of 
the figures, so as to give greater plastic value to these individual forms. 


II 

The character of the following epoch (1430-1460) so far as its stylistic con- 
ventions are concerned, becomes clear if we study two Burgundian sculptures 
of the middle of the fifteenth century belonging to the late Sluter school: the 
sandstone statuette of a Nun reading (Fig. 10) and the statue of St. Paul 
(Fig. 11), executed in polychrome limestone. Neither is of exceptional quality 
but school works represent often the typical style of an epoch better than works 
by great personalities. 

In contrast to the two earlier Burgundian Madonnas described above, the 
first impression here is of figures formed of heavy cubic masses placed solidly 
upon the ground. Emphasis on the compactness of form is one of the charac- 
teristics of this epoch. Both pieces still have slightly curved outlines in the 
Gothic manner, visible only if seen from the side. These lines, in fact, are longer 
drawn out though less curved, than in work of the former epoch. But in con- 
trast to the curves there is a pattern of angular lines, which also appear only 
in side view and which are most typical of this phase. They are like a reaction 
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against the exaggerated softness of the former style, which does not agree with 
the forceful revolutionary tendencies of a younger generation. 

The reading Nzn possibly formed part of one of the funeral processions 
which decorated the tombs of Burgundian noblemen, in the style of those of 
the Sluter’s school. But nothing is left of the court atmosphere and the elegance 
of line of those earlier pleureurs. The Nun is a plain woman, a heavy provin- 
cial type, such as was preferred by a period of simple bourgeois taste. The St. 
Paul is of similar character and is very different from Sluter’s St. Paul in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Perhaps our figure, with his square solid posture and 
his enormous sword, was nearer to the heart of the people from whom he came 
than the earlier princely character, with his noble head and elegantly held 
garments, who impresses us by his dignity alone. 

We can date the St. Paul statue rather accurately on account of the close 
stylistic relation to the famous Holy Tomb in the hospital of Tonnerre, exe- 
cuted in 1451 and 1452 by Jean Michiel and Georges de la Sonnette. If we 
compare the head of St. Paul with that of the man holding the feet of Christ 
and that of Joseph of Arimathaea, we find a type with straight nose, strong 
cheekbones and spiral-like hair so similar that we believe it possible our statue 
came from the same atelier, especially since its drapery and the elaborate 
borders of the garments have the same character. 

The greatest masters of this epoch are to be found not in France but in the 
Netherlands, in Germany and in Italy. In these countries the court life of the 
Gothic age was in its decline, although it influenced art still in the Netherlands 
where the Burgundians ruled. But also here, and especially in Germany and 
Italy, the cities became powerful and independent and the rising bourgeoisie 
tried to express their new democratic ideas in art. The painters Rogier van der 
Weyden, Konrad Witz, Lucas Moser correspond in power and directness of 
expression to Uccello and Castagno in Italy; the sculptors Nicolaes Gerhaert 
and Hans Multscher to Donatello. We are unfortunately not in a position to 
illustrate this epoch with sculptures from the Detroit collection. This is not 
altogether accidental. Works of art of the period from 1430-60 are as rare as 
usually they are great. As far as Germany is concerned, the epoch has been 
called at one time “the dark age” because the limited material still extant made 
it difficult to characterize its style. It seems that the social revolution which took 
place at this time, occupied men’s minds so much that there were no patrons 
for the arts and the rare creative personalities were sadly isolated in the midst 
of a world of changing social conditions. We remember what Lucas Moser in 
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the inscription of his great altarpiece at Tiefenbronn in 1431 says: 


Schri Kunst schri and klag dich sehr 
Din begert jez nieman mer, soo we 
(Cry out, art, cry out and bewail your fate, 
O, now nobody yearns for you) 


But if we have no piece of sculpture to illustrate this epoch we have for- 
tunately a painting by Castagno which can take its place (Fig. 13). In 
Florence especially painting and sculpture were closely connected during this 
period of a solidly grounded naturalistic art. In Northern countries also this 
close connection of the two arts existed. Hans Multscher was painter and sculp- 
tor and Rogier van der Weyden was probably a sculptor before he became a 
painter. 

Castagno’s St. John, conceived as a sculpture, has the closely compact form 
of the two Burgundian statues described before. It is like a pillar, with an inner 
movement concentrated within the outlines of this architectural form. A long 
sweeping line, vertical in movement but curved in the Gothic manner, pene- 
trates the statue and is opposed by nests of angular lines, evidence of the new 
individualistic tendency. The abnormal length of the figure may be explained 
by a still inherent Gothic verticalism and also by the fact already observed, that 
Italian artists preferred more elongated proportions than did the Northern 
sculptors. Castagno’s painting was most probably executed during his stay at 
Venice, about 1435-40. This is the time when Hans Multscher, the leading 
South German painter and sculptor, created his first great altarpiece, the Wurz- 
bach Altar of 1437, now in the Berlin Museum. It has never been observed 
that there are stylistic relations between Castagno’s and Multscher’s types 
which speak for the similarity of tendencies in Germany and Italy at that time. 
If we compare the heads of Christ, or some of the apostles in the compositions 
of Multscher and Castagno, we find a similar pleasure in giving strong plastic 
value to the individual forms of the face: the bulging eyes, the prominent 
cheekbones, the broad nose, the protruding ears. This results in unusually ugly 
types, types which at the same time speak of the great veracity of the artists 
who created them. They correspond to the taste of the period for plain and 
even vulgar models from the lower classes of the people, from whom the new 
socialistic ideas arose. We remember that Brunelleschi chided Donatello for 
having crucified a peasant instead of Christ. Yet the types of Castagno and 
Multscher were decided more common than Donatello’s. 
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Donatello himself went further in statues like the Zaccone (Fig. 12), which 
he executed in 1436 at about the same time as Castagno’s St. John. Compared 
to the Zuccone, the Christ of his early Crucifix (about 1420) appears, indeed, 
greatly idealized. The Zuccone is usually considered one of the first and most 
characteristic of Renaissance statues. Yet, with equal right we can call it a 
typical example of late Gothic art. It has the same long sweep of Gothic 
lines in its drapery, broken by stretches of angular lines, which we observe in 
contemporary Northern Gothic statues. The treatment of light and shadow 
which breaks up the planes into restless and unexpected movements is char- 
acteristic of late Gothic pictorial cathedral sculpture. The stark naturalism of 
the head, is, as we have noticed, a common trend of the time. And even if its 
prototype were the bust of a Roman philosopher, a very different, almost vulgar 
expression has been given to the features, revealing the author’s interest in 
common types from the lower classes who, thus far, had not been found to be 
worthy to become models for biblical figures. Although the revival of classical 
art is clearly marked in this statue, it is less essential than the expression of a 
new democratic sentiment and is of little importance compared to the intense 
prophetic spirit characteristic of the best medieval creations but not of Renais- 
sance aft. 

III 

In the preceding paragraphs we started by pointing out certain character- 
istics of northern sculpture, relating them to Italian sculpture of the same 
epoch. Coming to the last phase of late Gothic art in this century (1460-1500), 
we shall stress the Gothic baroque elements in Italian sculpture because they 
have been less observed than the related ones in northern art. The neo-gothic 
movement with its baroque tendency in Germany, the leading country in this 
pre-reformatory period north of the Alps, is well known. The woodcarvings 
of such masters as the Master of the Dangolsheim Madonna and the altar of 
Nérdlingen (Simon Leinberger) , the Master of Kefernmarkt, Michael Pacher 
and the somewhat younger Veit Stoss in his early period, belong among the 
greatest works of the late Gothic age. Their style of exaggerated recurrent 
motion and dissolved forms, of rhythm of lines or of light, of ecstatic and 
mystic expression has often been characterized. 

In the description of Italian sculptures of the same epoch the emphasis has 
usually been laid upon the increasing worldliness and daintiness, upon the 
“realism” and anatomical knowledge, upon the interest in rich details and 
decorative elements. This is justified if we consider sculptors like Desiderio 
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Fig. 12. DONATELLO, Zuccone 
Florence, Campanile, S. Maria del Fiore 





Fig. 13. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO, S/. John 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 








Fig. 14. AGOSTINO DI DUCCIO, Virgin of the Zodiac Fig. 15. NUREMBERG SCHOOL, about 1480, 
(marble) Rimini, Tempio Malatestiano St. Michael (wood ) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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and Antonio Rossellino, Andrea della Robbia and Benedetto da Majano. And 
to some degree so far as an intense study of the human body in motion is con- 
cerned, it comprises also the style of the two powerful individualists Antonio 
Pollaiuolo and Andrea del Verrocchio. 

But there are other currents less observed but of similar importance. One 
leads to the expression of intense religious feeling in works of highly personal 
character, another to the crystallization of abstract ideas in a style of linear 
rhythm. Both currents are clearly related to the late Gothic art of the North. 

This last phase of the fifteenth century begins and ends with the art of the 
two greatest personalities in Florentine sculpture, Donatello and Michelan- 
gelo. The works of Donatello’s last period (1457-1464) and of Michelangelo's 
early period (1495-1500) reveal a return towards medieval religiosity in a 
time of materialism and skepticism. The movement was kept alive mainly 
through the reforming activity of the monastic orders and existed in a lower 
stratum below the surface of a worldly society which enjoyed luxury and com- 
fort. Only a few members of the wealthy families understood the signs of the 
time, among them the old Cosimo de’ Medici and his daughter-in-law Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, the poetess of the /audes. For Cosimo, Donatello created in his 
last years the tragic figure of Judith; for Cosimo’s church San Lorenzo, he made 
the bronze pulpits which are decorated with the most intensely felt scenes of the 
Passion in Italian art. For churches of the Franciscans or related orders the 
old sculptor executed the almost cruelly expressive statues of ascetics and 
hermits, St. John the Baptist, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Jerome. The all-absorb- 
ing Christian faith of the early Middle Ages suddenly seems to have come to 
life again. We are not surprised to find that scholars have discovered a relation- 
ship to Gothic statues in the Judith, and in the Passion scenes a return of 
Donatello to his own earliest Gothic style. 

In the following decades the reforming undercurrent of the lower classes 
becomes visible in art mostly outside of Florence. The terracotta groups of 
the lamentation of Christ, for instance, a subject derived from northern 
Gothic art — in works of Niccolo dell’ Arca in Bologna (1463), of Guido 
Mazzoni in Modena (1475), of Lorenzo Vecchietta of Siena and in Umbrian 
sculptures — are examples of a direct and deeply sincere religious sentiment 
of which little is apparent in the contemporary marble sculptures of the 
“realists” in Tuscany. Yet even in Florence the most outstanding masters, 
Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, are undoubtedly aware at certain moments of the 
rumbling under the earth which presaged the coming of Savonarola: the first 
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when he paints the large composition of The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
(1475), the second in the tragic scenes on the Tornabuoni tomb (c. 1478). 
In the last decade of the century the religious reform movement breaks through 
violently into the open. Painters like Botticelli and Fra Bartolommeo, sculptors 
like Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia are deeply affected by Savonarola’s 
preachings. More than any other sculptor Michelangelo in the Madonna at the 
Stairs and in the Pieta of St. Peter’s expresses his sympathy for the Dominican 
monk who died the death of the martyr. At the same time he shows in the relief 
what the late works of Donatello meant to him; in the Pzetd that he was ac- 
quainted with the passionate style of the late Gothic baroque in Germany 
from which his motive had been introduced into Italian art. 

The other current opposed to the “realists” and “sentimentalists” expresses 
itself less in the content than in the formal conception. Rhythm of lines in the 
art of masters like Agostino di Duccio and Mino da Fiesole brings system into 
the restless and often wild movement which they favor, like their contempo- 
raries. Agostino di Duccio uses beautifully swinging curves which penetrate 
his compositions in a Botticellesque flow; Mino prefers angular lines which 
spread out radially from an ideal center. Both artists have a much clearer and 
more consciously plastic style than the other followers of Donatello among 
the marble sculptors in Florence. Mino stresses sharply cut planes placed diag- 
onally towards the depth, and tries to develop a full plastic style out of the 
relief style of the quattrocento. Agostino, more pictorial in his viewpoint, keeps 
his reliefs usually in a single low plane or, when his figures are raised into high 
relief and in free plastic form, gives them a simplified cubistic volume with 
soft outlines. Both avoid the many retreating planes which break up the com- 
positions of Antonio Rossellino and Benedetto da Majano in so disquieting a 
manner. 

This current also touches other sculptors in the different centers of Italy. 
In Florence, for instance, Bertoldo di Giovanni, the master of Michelangelo, 
follows Agostino’s ideas at times and Mino’s style is imitated by the Master 
of the Marble Madonnas (probably Giovanni Ricci). In Rome Mino finds a 
double in Mino del Reame whose works are often mistaken for Mino’s own; 
and frequently the delightful Dalmatian sculptor Giovanni Dalmata, who 
replaces Mino’s angular forms with soft small curves and impressed spots of 
flickering light, works with him. Here in Rome as well as in Venice a classical 
tendency goes hand-in-hand with the endeavor to produce a style of linear 
rhythm by a pattern of parallel lines. Undoubtedly Mino and Agostino, also, 
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F7g. 16. MINO DA FIESOLE, Angel (marble) Fig. 17. SIMON LEINBERGER, 
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show in their works the inheritance from classical sculpture, in which respect 
they have little in common with their northern contemporaries; but in their 
exaggerated rhythm of line, expressing both nervous sensibility and exalta- 
tion, they appear very unclassical and related to late Gothic art. 

We place one of Agostino di Duccio’s reliefs representing the Virgin of the 
Zodiac (Fig. 14) from the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini next to an almost 
contemporary Nuremberg wood-relief of St. Michael (Fig. 15). In both reliefs 
the whirling movement of the drapery seems caused by some outside power, 
as it is much stronger than one would expect from the motion of the bodies. 
St. Michael stands still, yet his mantle winds around him as if driven by a 
storm. The Virgin of the Agostino relief walks; but as she stands with both 
feet upon the ground, the strong, circulating flow of the veil around her figure 
cannot be caused by her slow movement. The recurrent waves of the drapery 
which is loosely attached to the body, is common to both compositions. In the 
relief of the Virgin it is somewhat motivated by the left hand holding the veil 
together. In St. Michael’s case there is no reason for the repeated upward folds 
of the mantle over his right arm. In both instances the motion seems to circulate 
around the figure to form a frame for it without trespassing beyond the limits 
of this frame. The converging wings of St. Michael correspond to the circle 
formed by the veil behind the Virgin’s body. 

Among the sculptures of the time there are exceptional cases in which not 
only the drapery but the bodies move with great speed. This is the case in 
representations of angels. We confront an angel from a relief by Mino from 
the tabernacle in St. Ambrogio at Florence (Fig. 16) and one from the altar 
at Nérdlingen by Simon Leinberger (Fig. 17). The first is running, the second 
is flying. Here the drapery does not enclose the bodies but floats away from 
them, thus increasing the illusion of swift movement. In the German carving 
the motion is more eccentric than in the Italian marble relief, as is usually the 
case in northern art of this period. The use of a corkscrew turn to give plastic 
value to the figure is however the same. Both show how much the late Gothic 
artist, in the South as well as in the North, was fascinated by the probiem of 
excessive movement in spite of working in such rigid materials as wood or 
marble. 

Although the art resulting from the two currents mentioned is more closely 
related to the inner qualities of late Gothic northern style than that of the so- 
called “realists” and “‘sentimentalists,’’ even the latter exhibit characteristics 
of this style, but typically its external qualities. This corresponds to the char- 
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acter of their art, which is neither spiritual nor rhythmic in its expression but 
directed towards outward effects. We can best describe those elements under 
the heading “baroque’”’ as they are such as we are accustomed to ascribe to the 
seventeenth century baroque masters. 

Those who dislike the display of colored marble in baroque sculptures will 
be surprised to find the beginning of this taste in some of the most famous 
works of Antonio Rossellino and Benedetto da Majano, such as the tomb of 
the Cardinal of Portugal at San Miniato where blue and red marble slabs form 
the background, or in the tomb of Filippo Strozzi in S. Maria Novella, where 
the sarcophagus is of black marble and white marble angels hover above a 
ground of red marble. These naturalistic effects are often increased by curtains 
of stone which have a partly painted, partly carved pattern imitating gold 
brocade. To modern taste these curtains and even the long garlands hanging 
free in the air and executed in marble with such virtuosity in Desiderio’s 
Marzuppini tomb are rather unbearable, yet we do not doubt that the public 
of later baroque periods enjoyed them greatly. Vasari, for instance, praises 
them highly. The consciously sentimental expression of the figures, especially 
the angels, goes well with this theatrical setting. Their maudlin attitude is 
often not surpassed by sculptors of the time of Guido Reni. 

Masters as great as Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio do not concede so much to a 
popular appeal but they outdo the others in overcrowding their compositions 
and breaking up the drapery into a mass of small curves and planes. Nothing 
more baroque could be imagined than the costumes of Christ and St. Thomas 
in Verrocchio’s group on Or San Michele or of the allegorical figures on the 
tomb of Sixtus IV in Rome by Pollaiuolo (Fig. 18). Both of these works belong 
to the end of an epoch in which the artists were carried to extremes by the 
nervous restlessness created amidst convulsive social and political changes. 
Fortunately both masters were mainly bronze sculptors and well aware that 
bronze is better fitted for a rich play of light in many broken curves and folds 
than is any other material. 

A good example of Pollaiuolo’s baroque style of his earlier period is the 
bronze statuette of Judith in the Detroit museum (Fig. 20). That the subject 
in no way necessitated such a strong movement of the figure is shown by Dona- 
tello’s representation of the same subject. A small early work of Pollaiuolo, a 
niello under Donatello’s influence, shows that Pollaiuolo originally got the 
idea for his bronze from Donatello. But it was a time when the artist must 
represent movement at any price, whether he lived in the North or in the South. 
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The flashlight motion of the Judith, which starts with a horizontal stroke at the 
top and runs down in diagonals first to the right, then suddenly to the left, 
ending in a sweeping curve to the right again, can be found frequently in nor- 
thern Gothic sculpture. For comparison we reproduce two woodcarvings by 
outstanding masters of South Germany of the same period, about 1480: one of 
the Moriska Dancers by Erasmus Grasser of Munich (Fig. 19) and St. Chris- 
to pher from the Kefernmarkt altarpiece (Fig. 21). In both instances the move- 
ment is rapid and transitory, the figure is balanced on one foot, the drapery 
swings in spirals as if driven by a whirlwind, and the play of light and dark on 
the body is enhanced by a constant change of small restless curves, similar to 
those in the Judith. That the sculptors were able to give those complicated 
postures motivation in the subject, is a sign that all three were artists of no 
small stature. 

Let us, finally, pose the question: are all vestiges of the Gothic style gone in 
Italian art by the year 1500? If we accept the former division of periods which 
separates the Gothic epoch from the early Renaissance at about the year 1400, 
we surely should not expect to find any Gothic characteristics in sculptures 
executed a hundred years later, that is, at the beginning of the high Renais- 
sance; still less so as it is generally accepted that the Gothic style is of northern 
origin and never was quite at home in Italy. 

Yet, if we believe in the internationality of styles, it would seem strange if 
while the late Gothic baroque was in full swing north of the Alps, it would 
have disappeared entirely in Italy. That Gothic tendencies combined with those 
of the early baroque were still prevalent in the North, will be revealed by a 
glance at some of Diirer’s or Griinewald’s works of even the second decade of 
the sixteenth century. I remind the reader of Diirer’s engravings of 1514, the 
St. Jerome with its Gothic interior and the Melancholia with its purposely 
chaotic baroque composition and the restless mass of drapery in the main 
figure, or of Griinewald’s Colmar altarpiece painted in the years following, 
with its fantastic late Gothic decorative elements. And if we compare northern 
sculptures of this period with contemporary examples in Italy, we shall find 
that they are not so far apart, if we consider only linear and pictorial forms, and 
that Italian sculpture still preserves Gothic elements, whether these are due to 
direct influence from the North or to an unconscious expression of the Zezt- 
geist. Let us leave aside the Lombard schools, which are known to be conserva- 
tive and related to German art, and choose Florentine as the most progressive 
and independent school in Italy. The outstanding example, the Pieta by 
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Michelangelo in St. Peter’s, we have already mentioned because of its relation 
to northern Gothic sculptures. The leading sculptor at Florence after the great 
master had left it was Andrea Sansovino. About 1500 to 1502 he created a 
marble statue of the Madonna for the cathedral at Genoa (Fig. 23), which 
can well be compared to contemporary German wood sculptures with the same 
motive, of which there are two in the Detroit museum (Figs. 22 and 24). One 
is by Tilmann Riemenschneider, the other by Gregor Erhart, both excellent 
works of the first decade of the sixteenth century. In comparing the two statues 
with that by Sansovino, it should be considered that the two wood sculptures 
are not in perfect condition. The moon and the feet with their additional drap- 
ery in the Riemenschneider Madonna and the crown of the Erhart Madonna 
are modern restorations and had different outlines. 

One may object that the motive of the standing Madonna holding the Child 
on one arm will produce a similar position of the figure and a similar arrange- 
ment of drapery. But this is not the case. There are hundreds of possibilities 
open in the placing of the Child (which often is held upon the right arm of the 
Virgin) and in the design of the costume, as Madonna statues of other periods 
show. In the two German Madonnas the Gothic S curve is still pronounced and 
the position of the feet has the uncertainty characteristic of Gothic figures. The 
S curve is less noticeable in Sansovino’s statue, as the head is more freely 
detached from the neck in antique fashion, but the fall of the curve on her 
left side is very similar and her feet are swept from the ground by this curve 
of the mantle, almost as if it was done in the “‘soft” style of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. In all three statues the Madonna’s mantle falls over her 
left underarm and is tied into narrow folds under the body of the Child, so 
that a deep undercut appears at the side, partly covered over by the straight 
folds hanging down outside her arm. The Virgin of Sansovino holds one of 
the Child’s feet with her right hand as does the Riemenschneider Madonna, 
while as in the Erhart Madonna her left hand is placed flat against the Child’s 
thigh. 

The differences are of course obvious enough. The German statues have the 
angular and sharply cut folds characteristic of wood sculpture. They have the 
intimate homelike quality of northern art. The marble figure on the other hand 
has soft folds smoothed out in a highly developed marble technique. The cold, 
classical attitude of the Italian artist seems to fit better into a Roman temple 
than a Christian church. 
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THE INTIMATE HOMER 


Winslow Homer's Sketches By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


place in that field has become fairly fixed. In more recent years his 

illustrations, particularly the drawings made for Harper's W eekly, 
have attracted the notice of various students who have carefully identified and 
listed these specimens of his art, delivered to us at second hand through the 
alembic of the wood engraver’s technique. 

Not so much attention has been paid to the sketches made by Homer, 
whether per se or as studies for illustrations or paintings. Yet it is a fairly 
common experience that in such sketches we often get into an intimacy of con- 
tact with an artist which his other work may not give in quite the same way. 
His manner of attacking a first impression—often removed, certainly to some 
extent, from too close consideration of ultimate adaptation to the public—his 
shorthand or elaboration in drawing; his approach to the final purpose in 
mind; his use of, or avoidance of, habitual motions (his own or acquired 
through outside influence) in setting down observed facts—all this and more 
appears in such more or less free intercourse with nature. That is the reason for 
our interested study of drawings by Rembrandt, Holbein, Raphael, Daumier, 
Menzel, or ever so many others. The sidelights thrown on an attistic personality 
by such first-hand recordings can be illustrated, for example, by Diirer, whose 
engravings and woodcuts can hardly be fully understood without considera- 
tion of his drawings and water colors. 

Homer’s independence of schools and methods has often been stressed, yet 
in his early work for Ballou’s Pictorial he is quite in the manner of the mid- 
century illustrators such as Darley, Dallas, Herrick and others; one feels also a 
tinge of British influence with him as with them. But there is likewise some 
foreshadowing of Homer’s later style underneath all conventionalities of han- 
dling. By 1859, in his Harper drawings, he was already breaking away into his 
own observation and manner. Signs of inherited motions grow less frequent; 
his characteristic white spaces begin to appear and his preoccupation with the 
sea soon begins. A peculiar flatness of effect enters into his drawings, a lightness 
of tone that, despite a certain dryness, shows a quietly growing appreciation of 
the effects of nature faced squarely and not filtered through the mannerism of 
factitious swing. There is a sort of dry, stark, somewhat uncompromising devo- 


M has been written about Winslow Homer's paintings, and his 
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tion to fact that marks a good deal of his work reproduced in wood engraving. 
But this was not to be his final style in drawing and painting. The progressive 
changes in his development become apparent—with various more foreshadow- 
ings—as one reviews his sketches in chronological order. The effect on the mind 
is somewhat kaleidoscopic. Contrasts are numerous. 

If we turn over a number of these original sketches (of which the Cooper 
Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York City, has a large collec- 
tion), they disclose in a remarkable manner the development of Homer's 
artistic individuality. It is a progression with occasional cut-backs, to use a 
cinema term. Change in drawing and style does not advance all along the line. 
Homer reverts at times to earlier habits, to easy routine statement, see-sawing 
between the old and the new. There is such backing and filling also in his pub- 
lished drawings. Thus, of two issued in 1873, one, The Noon Recess, is quite 
Homer, while The Bathers might have been done by a second-rate British 
illustrator of the time. 

His earliest sketches show a certain restraint, almost bleakness; a stiffness a 
bit hard, looking a little like the result of the timidity of which Lloyd Goodrich 
has spoken. Dryness, indeed, is an attribute that long persisted. With himself 
and with the public he apparently made no compromises in the direction of 
prettiness, hardly even of a too obvious grace. Much of his work for Har per’s 
is toned down to the effect of a muted violin. But there is life pulsating below 
this apparent dryness, this restraint of emotion, this avoidance of all grace too 
easily pictured. 

When Homer was artist-correspondent during the Civil War, he made care- 
ful studies of individual soldiers, with much attention to such details as folds 
and wrinkles of garments. For example, he sets down a drummer seen from the 
back, or a zouave, carefully, with every fold noted. He even—recalling the 
indefatigably curious Menzel—did a study of two booted legs. Yet in this same 
period of the Peninsular Campaign (1862) we find bits that are merely slight 
notes in pencil or pen, sometimes in wash, hinting at the manner to which he 
was to come much later. Such summary indication is natural when he deals 
with large groups with the idea of composition mainly or solely, as in the 
pencil notes labeled Three Army Sketches (1862) (Fig. 1) or in sketches of 
masses of men done in swirling lines, as Darley used to employ them in map- 
ping out arrangement of an illustration. (Much later, in 1886, Homer used the 
same means in Call for volunteers but with a quiet force that, despite the 
extreme brevity of statement, gives you the feel of a strong and eagerly thrust- 
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Fig. 4. WINSLOW HOMER, Sketch of Soldiers ( probably 1863, pencil) 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration 








5, WINSLOW HOMER, Two Drawings of Cavalry Officers (1863, black crayon) 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
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ing movement.) When he shows the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry embarking at 
Alexandria, with washes for quick effect, he is evidently working with an eye 
to a drawing to be put on the woodblock. He has his mind on the public, and 
rightly so. That was, after all, his job at the time, no matter how much inde- 
pendence and individuality he exercised in carrying it out. In the present case 
there are also small studies of individual figures in the composition, indicating 
his careful preparation. 

As one goes over these sheets one really looks over the artist's shoulder, sees 
him change his method according to dictates of time at hand and purpose in 
view, using pencil, black and white crayon, charcoal, Chinese white, and wash, 
as occasion called for. Contrasts, always again. He will do a Soldier Loading 
a Rifle (Fig. 2), with folds indicated in massed, dark charcoal strokes, and he 
will draw, in a light gray tone, a wounded soldier being given water (1864), 
folds carefully studied and quickly set down. Again, there is a sheet of sketches 
of soldiers (1862), some with quite the touch of the illustrators of the sixties, 
some looser, even blotchy (as the soldier in a rowboat). Another sheet marked 
Sketch of Soldiers (Fig. 4) with six figures, five of them apparently advancing 
to attack, seemingly observed in actual action, yet the folds produced by bent 
knees are carefully noted. Still another sheet (probably 1864) in charcoal and 
white crayon (Fig. 3), shows apparently actual battlefield scenes, confirmed 
by later posing, with soldiers advancing and falling wounded. In this last, of 
the figures going forward holding guns, the right arm of the left one is drawn 
carefully in detail, forming a mass of wrinkles in the cloth, while the rest of 
the figure is quite sketchy. Then in two drawings of Cavalry Officers (Fig. 5), 
one slashing with a sabre—looks like a pose again—details are skipped some- 
what to get force of action. In all of this you are, so to speak, with the artist in 
his workshop, seeing him insisting on what was necessary at the moment, brush- 
ing aside what was not. And one fairly aches for numerous reproductions of 
significant pieces as a permanent record to supplement the present verbal notes. 
One of the best of the charcoal drawings, lettered Three Days on Battlefield 
(Fig. 8), showing a soldier on the ground, has all the appearance of having 
been done on the spot. 

It has been pointed out, as is true, that he was interested in, and was mainly 
recording for the public, ‘with unconventional candor,” the daily camp life of 
the soldier and not the romantically pictured battle scenes of military painters. 
Again some reservation is called for. Homer was not entirely free from the 
machinery of conventional military art. When, for instance, he put the results 
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of his sketches into the formal shape of a Harper picture of a Cavalry Charge 
(July 5, 1862), he depicted the scene straightforwardly enough. There was a 
minimum of the manufactured élan usually associated with such scenes but he 
did add such a melodramatic touch as the old trick of staring eyes, with pupils 
entirely surrounded by white. That device was traditional in theater posters 
for many years and it flourished in political cartoons until well after 1900. Yet, 
if he did not get away entirely from such outside influences, his own personality 
remained paramount. 

Thus, in these original sketches, careful drawings are intermingled with 
quick impressions, posed figures alternate with such as seem to have been 
caught on the fly, as in Szx studies of soldiers, although the cavalryman seen 
from the back may again well have stood for the picture. 

We pass into the seventies and meet a growing interest in children and 
young women. The study (about 1872) for Snap the Whip (Fig. 7), may lead 
one to wonder whether this was done from memory or whether he actually 
posed the children in the wavering curve of their line. Probably the latter, since 
posed it looks, though well arranged in a perfectly natural motion of almost 
photographic aspect. In some line drawings of young women—confronted 
with girls and children he is quite apt to utilize the lean precision of the pencil 
—there is still in details an almost halting exactness, possibly a tiny suggestion 
of helplessness (Fig. 6). The latter not so much in noting facts as in combating 
the restraints of his character, that urge to avoid all set motions of the other 
fellows in the studios, or prettiness or sentimentality or so-called idealism 
which might interfere with the presentation of facts as he saw them. That may 
have resulted in some loss of freedom in his sketches and in his early paintings. 
It may even have led to the recording of a self-conscious pose, as though the 
young ones were knowingly “having their pictures took.” 

With these efforts to get at the nature of conditions of child life that are less 
simple, more complex, than they appear, one cannot quite harmonize what 
W. H. Downes says of the “something positively charming about the naiveté 
with which pictures of country children are painted” by Homer. ‘‘Naiveté”’ 
does not quite seem to define the quality that we find. 

“Posed” is a word used several times in the present essay. One wishes for a 
better term in connection with an artist who was himself so far from any pose. 
He is always factual, sternly and even drily so if you do not try to get under- 
neath the apparently cold exterior to the feeling below. His drawing shows 
honest striving for truth that possibly he may not always attain, or may some- 
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times attain with a certain consciousness of effort that may result in stiffness 
of attitude and action. Hence the ease with which the term “pose” may occur 
to one. Shall one be tempted to wish for a little more liveliness and grace, even 
at the cost of some conventionality? Surely not; retain Homer as he is, the full 
man, the full artist. 

“He is impersonal,” wrote Kenyon Cox, “he has no lyrical fervor; makes 
no attempt to express his own emotion or his own mood.” That statement 
should be well investigated, especially in the light of his latest marine paint- 
ings, before it is unconditionally accepted. 

All that has here been hinted is shown fairly clearly in his finished work as 
also, more or less by implication, in his sketches. In the latter, moreover, it 
appears with singular clearness to the observant eye. Homer thus standing eye 
to eye with nature discloses his struggles with difficulties, his progression 
towards what he was ultimately to attain. There is the essential difference: in 
the sketches he is struggling with his problem; in the published drawings and 
paintings he offers the finished result. 

So we go on following him as he acquired more certainty in technique, more 
assurance as he journeyed towards his full and rich final development. We 
find him taking up various subjects on the way. For example, about 1875, there 
is a bit of a surprise: several studies of sheep in pencil, some with water color 
added, terse suggestions of woolly rotundity. About the same time appears 
also an interest in tree trunk and branch forms, as in Waverly oaks, carefully 
observed and used for a painting. Later (1885), a study of rocks and gnarled 
roots, broadly done in charcoal and Chinese white, and in the same year Royal 
palms, primly and neatly drawn in pencil with white. Again a change in sub- 
ject: in 1896/7 he made a careful study in black and white crayon of a wild 
goose in flight (Fig. 13). 

But with all this, by 1880 his interest in the sea (already shown long since 
in these sketches and in the backgrounds of drawings made for Harper's) and 
sea-faring folk begins to hold a fair share of his attention. Concurrently, treat- 
ment becomes increasingly more painter-like. Lines give way to broad smudges 
of charcoal. He is working less for detail than for general effect, even though 
pencil also continues in use, sometimes on gray paper with touches of Chinese 
white, that old device used by artists for quick effect. There are earlier indica- 
tions of the growing change in methods, as in some scenes (1873/4) showing 
rowboats with figures, done in sketchy washes, and in the one (1874) of the 
beach at Marshfield, in which pencil is used with the effect of a light, pale wash. 
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As the eighties go on, preoccupation with the sea becomes particularly 
strong. Within this period came also his stay at Tynemouth, England 
(1881/2), where he drew some beach scenes with figures, some in charcoal 
and white crayon, definitely painter’s impressions. A group of fishermen han- 
dling a boat on the sand has no detailed drawing, but the effort of the thrust 
is rendered by suggestion (Fig. 11). When he goes into details, as in a sketch 
of a woman and child at a railing, he is still not quite convincing as to the 
form beneath the clothes. The study for the painting The Life Line (Fig. 9) 
(1882/3), also still seems to show a certain groping for form. In fact, it is not 
impossible that he felt more sure of himself when depicting the sea and boats, 
as in a group of studies done in 1881/2. One of these, showing a heavy sea 
under a cloudy sky with smoke from a trawler adding its note to the general 
dark dramatic effect (Fig. 14), is a fair example of the increasing freedom 
and vigor of his handling of such subjects. A little later (about 1885) comes 
a drawing for the painting Banks Fishermen or The Herring Net, one of the 
best in grasp of action (Fig. 12). And in the study (about 1886) of the boat 
in the painting The Gulf Stream (Fig. 10), in water color, we have quite defi- 
nitely the painter attitude. True, as late as 1895 /6, in a study for The Lookout, 
in crayon and Chinese white, where a figure is done more in detail, there is 
still and again the somewhat frozen attitude, the arrested action, but apparently 
more assurance in the handling of folds as an indication of form underneath. 
Generally, as in Hard-a-Port (about 1895), the characteristic note is now a 
free sketchiness. The artist seems surer of his anatomical and other facts and 
often needs to record only the merest suggestion of grouping. 

Studies of waves done during the nineties are illuminating. Some of them 
are also instances of experimenting with materials, or of using what was at 
hand. So the sketch in white crayon on blue blotting paper, or the one in char- 
coal and white crayon on the cardboard cover of a clothing-box bearing the 
label of Brooks Brothers (Fig. 15). The latter is a study of a rough sea breaking 
on a shore, a mere indication presumably to be amplified by draughts on mem- 
ory. Generally, in the studies of waves, the painter appears rather than the 
draughtsman. The definiteness of the pencil appears rarely; we may assume 
that Homer had outgrown that medium for such subjects. Broad and loose 
treatment is more and more in evidence, as in the drawing (1886) of the deck 
of a ship with two women lashed to a mast, in which the freedom of technique 
gives more freedom of movement and poise to the figures. Furthermore, style 
and technique seem to become more pliable, adjusting themselves more to 
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each problem as it arises. Take the study of rocks and surf (about 1888), in 
big, rough charcoal strokes with touches of white, and the drawing of Swells 
in the ocean (about 1890), with its bare, strong indication of wave form. 
Both differ in subject and treatment from the water color sketch (about 1894), 
in broad definiteness, of a two-masted schooner with reflection; enough said 
and no more. Not so much easy sketchiness as the remarks of one who has 
learned not to waste words. 

So the graphic record goes on in its display of the gradual emergence of the 
final Homer, with the painter’s touch and viewpoint. Kenyon Cox, writing of 
Homer the painter, tells us that his “talent ripened slowly.” That is pretty 
evident in these sketches. Also, Homer here is obviously fighting his way much 
on his own hook. As Downes wrote: “His style is American . . . unrelated in 
its externals to the traditions of painting in Europe and Asia.” 

One may be just a bit breathless as one reaches the last sketch, but this 
journey with the artist as he is attracted by various subjects, tries out various 
media, and gradually develops his strength and finds himself fully, can be a 
stirring adventure. 

The qualities of his earlier sketches are naturally found also in his published 
drawings. Of course, in the one case he was working more for himself, and in 
the other more for the public. But the public was evidently in his mind’s eye 
throughout his sketching in the Har per days. He obviously had an appreciation 
of the public’s demands, but he also had a firm hold on his artistic integrity. 
He was no doubt willing to be popular if he cculd follow his own interests 
and ideas. “He never got out of touch with the public,” wrote Allen Weller, 
“and yet never fundamentally lowered his own standards.” Oh, yes, Homer, 
with the public in mind, could in his published drawings be sentimental in 
suggestion, in implication, as in The Empty Sleeve, Newport; sentimentally 
humorous, as in the painting Water Melon Eaters; a bit melodramatic even, 
as we have seen. But in presentation, in statement, he sticks firmly to facts and 
their compositional arrangement. Lloyd Goodrich finds in his illustrations “‘a 
feeling that we do not get from any of the other illustrators in the magazine.” 
If he lacked some of the ease of expression of the others, he also avoided the 
habitual flourishes that went with that ease. From all that has been said, the 
reader may well infer also that while he escaped certain traditional forms, he 
had some conventions of his own. “I paint exactly what I see,” he said. “But,” 
adds Elizabeth McCausland, “‘it is perfectly evident from a study of his wood- 
cuts in Har per’s W eekly and elsewhere that what he saw was a world dignified 
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by the artist’s perception until it possessed form and style beyond that of 
nature.” 

Various writers have spoken of the apprenticeship in illustrating as of 
decided influence on Homer’s development both as a draughtsman and as a 
painter. We are told that it was a fine training in observation, this necessity for 
furnishing the Weekly with fresh subjects, satisfying publishers and public, 
and yet remaining himself. However, it must be remembered that the very 
conditions indicated implied a step from his main purpose each time the fresh 
impression of a sketch was subjected to the necessities imposed by its transla- 
tion into the drawing made on the woodblock. 

It is a pretty bit of speculation to imagine how Homer would have gone 
on if he had not been drawn by circumstances into the business of working 
for weekly illustrated newspapers. Without going further into the matter— 
for the pursuit of such imaginings cannot lead very far—one may at least, on 
the basis of his sketches, think of him as going at first hand into painting. 
Whether his final attainment as a painter would have taken longer or less 
long, is another question. It is true that his duties towards Har per’s must have 
been an incentive to the study of nature. But it is also true, as I have tried to 
show in these notes on his sketches and studies, that even in his early illus- 
trating days he began to turn in his sketches to the subjects that were finally 
to absorb his attention altogether, and that he soon emancipated himself 
from the conventional prattle of the art reporter. While it may be said that 
the necessities of the day’s work naturally must have directed him somewhat 
towards subjects to sketch, the argument may easily be reversed. Why could 
not, often, his own interests shown in his sketches have imposed subjects for 
publication in Har per’s? 

One fact is of special significance in the train of thought just indicated. 
Though working for a publication that after all had the illustration of news 
as a main purpose, he generally did not so much report events as depict char- 
acteristic situations in daily life. He gave the public straightforward records 
of doings, experiences and memories that play a large part in personal and 
social life, and thereby appeal to sentiments that influence thought and action. 
It was not news value that he offered, but pictorial interpretations of the 
American spirit, scenes which interested him and, luckily, the public also. 
A stretch of seashore, with a well-dressed lady turning to look at a couple in 
the middle distance, who are “company” without being made a “crowd” by 
her; a young woman skating; children picking berries; boys nesting or fish- 
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Fig. 11. WINSLOW HOMER, Fishermen Beaching a Boat 
(about 1881-82, black and white crayon) 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
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WINSLOW HOMER, Study for “Banks Fishermen” or “The Herring 
(about 1885, charcoal and white crayon) 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
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Fig. 13. WINSLOW HOMER, 
Wild Goose in Flight 
(1896-97, black and 

white crayon) 
Cooper Union Museum 
for the Arts of Decoration 








Fig. 14. WINSLOW HOMER, 
Fishing Trawler with 
Long Trail of Smoke 

( probably 188 1, charcoal ) 
Cooper Union Museum 

for the Arts of Decoration 





Fig. 15. WINSLOW HOMER, 
Rough Sea Breaking upon 
ee ee Shore (1899-1900, charcoal 
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ing; farmers haying, and similar subjects. But behind the professional job of 
producing saleable “human interest’”’ pictures, there stood the incipient 
painter seeing everything that he observed and drew, as a composition, a pic- 
ture finished in intent. When figures walked from his sketchbook into the 
pages of the Weekly, there was a noteworthy welding of figures and sur- 
roundings; the scene is placed in, saturated with, a setting appropriate to 
subject, expressive of the slice of life depicted, taking its firm place in the 
composition. And so naturally that it is not an adjunct but an essential part 
of the whole, an inescapable portion of the story. (The mind reverts to a 
much later maker of similar typical scenes in which the actors are also placed 
in fitting surroundings—A. B. Frost.) These Harper wood engravings are 
apt to look like reproductions of paintings; that is what they really often 
were in feeling. The painter was developing, and very early in the game. 
“His sympathies,” said Downes, “were for the natural, elementary things 
in men and landscape alike. He was singularly gifted with the faculty of 
seeing these great things in their stark integrity.’” Even more concise is the 
evaluation by W. A. Rogers, noted in the brotherhood of illustrators, who 
wrote of the “rugged truth of his work.” 

At the end, then, we see where we have been led by the study of these 
sketches, which not only illuminate the essential nature of this artist but 
throw various sidelights, not easily obtained in any other way, on his nature 
and achievement. 


NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS: All drawings are reproduced by courtesy of The Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration, New York City. 
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THE MEETING OF EYES' 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


N some portraits the eyes of the subject seem to be looking straight at the 
spectator whether he faces the picture or moves to right or left of it. 
There are, for example, many representations of Christ in which his 

look seems to hold the spectator wherever he is and to follow him insistently 
when he moves. Nicholas of Cusa had seen such representations at Nurem- 
berg, Coblentz and Brussels; a good example is the Head of Christ by Quentin 
Matsys, in Antwerp. The type seems to be of Byzantine origin.” 

In an article entitled “The Apparent Direction of Eyes in a Portrait,”* 
W. H. Wollaston has discussed and explained the rather subtle conditions on 
which this phenomenon depends. It is an effect by no means wholly due to 
the drawing of the eyes themselves,* but also and even more dependent on 
the drawing of the nose and other features. Wollaston points out that just 
as the needle of a compass seen from a little distance, if actually vertical in 
perspective drawing, retains its apparently vertical position however much 
we change our point of view, but seems to move in order to do this, so the 
eyes of a portrait originally looking at the spectator in one position seem to 
move in order to regard him in another position. On the other hand, although 
the eyes themselves may have been drawn as if looking directly at the spectator 
but the other features are out of drawing for this position of the eyes, then 
the effect of the features, and especially the nose, will be to make the picture 
seem to look in one fixed direction, away from the spectator, whatever his 
position. The strictly frontal position presents, of course, the simplest case, 
but it is not at all necessary that the position of the face should be strictly 
frontal if the eyes are so turned aside in the subject as to look directly at the 
spectator and there is nothing in the rest of the drawing to contradict this 
appearance. Thus the essentials for the effect are (1) that the subject must 
have been originally represented as if looking directly at the artist, and (2) 
that nothing in the rest of the drawing must conflict with this appearance. 

Nicholas of Cusa refers to icons of this kind, and in the De vistone Dei, or 
De icona (A.D. 1453) he speaks of sending such a picture to the Abbot and 
the Brethren of Tegernsee. He makes the characteristic of the icon, as referred 
to above, the starting point of a Contemplatio in Caligine, or Vision of God 
in Tenebris, beyond the ‘wall of the coincidence of contraries.”” Of such 


pictures he says: 
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Place it anywhere, say on the north wall of your Oratory; stand before it 
in a half-circle, not too close, and look at it. It will seem to each of you, 
whatever the position from which he looks, that it is as if he, and he alone, 
were being looked at. . . . So you will marvel, in the first place, how it can 
be that the icon looks at all of you and at each one of you. . . . Then let a 
brother, fixing his gaze upon the icon, move towards the west, and he will 
find that the glance of the icon moves ever with him; nor will it leave him 
if he returns to the east. He will marvel then at this motion without loco- 
motion. . . . If he asks a brother to walk from east to west, keeping his eyes 
on the icon, while he himself moves eastwards, he will be told by the latter, 
when they meet, that the glance of the icon moves with him, and will believe 
him; and from this evidence will realise that the face follows everyone as he 
moves, even if the motions are contrary. He will see that the motionless face 
moves to east and west, northward or southwards, in one direction and in 
all directions simultaneously. 

We cannot, in the absence of further literary evidence, be certain that the 


effect was one that had been deliberately sought by the artist, and the result 
of a conscious art or rule. But it is an effect pertaining to the formal cause, 
viz. to the mental image in the artist’s mind, and so necessarily reflects his 
implicit intention; if he has not imagined the divine eyes as looking at himself 
directly, they will not seem to look at any subsequent spectator directly. The 
effect, in other words, is not an accident, but a necessity of the iconography; 
if the eyes of an all-seeing God are to be “imitated” ¢ru/y and correctly, they 
must appear to be all-seeing. The effect is an example of the integritas sive 
perfectio that St. Thomas Aquinas recognizes as a condition of beauty in the 
artifact, and of the dgb6ty>, adijde_eva and iodtys (correctness, truth and equal- 
ity) with respect to the towvtov, idéa and dvvapic (suchness, form and 
power) of the archetype that Plato insists upon in all iconography and can 
only be attained when the artist himself has seen the reality that he is to 
depict. Only to the extent that an artifact correctly represents its model can it 
be said to fulfil its purpose.® In the present case (as in that of every artifact in 
proportion to its significance) the purpose of the icon is to be the support 
of a contemplation (dhiyalamba). It may or may not also aftord aesthetic 
pleasures; nor is there any evil in these pleasures as such, unless we think of 
them as the sole end of the work; in which case we become mere sybarites, lotos- 
eaters and passive enjoyers of something that can only be understood from the 
point of view of its intended use. To adapt the words of Guido d’ Arezzo, “Non 
verum facit ars pictorem, sed documentum.”” 
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*In the Indian Rhetoric of Love, the first condition of “Love in Separation,”” known as “Love's Beginning”’ 
(parva raga), may be occasioned either by hearsay or by sight, and if by sight, either by seeing in a picture or 
by “‘vision eye to eye” (sdksat darsana); the result is the first of the ten stages of love, that of ‘““Longing’’ 
(abhilasa). So, for example, in the Sahitya Darpana, and the whole of the literature on rhetoric, and in the 
songs of the Vaisnava Fidéles de I’ Amour. 1 do not know of any explicit Indian reference to the exchange of 
glances as between a picture and the spectator, but in the Arabian Nights (Story of Prince Ahmed and the 
Fairy Peri-Banu, Burton, Suppl. Nights, 1886, III, 186) it is said that there was in a temple at Besnagar ‘‘a 
golden image in size and stature like unto a man of wondrous beauty; and so cunning was the workmanship 
that the face seemed to fix its eyes, two immense rubies of enormous value, upon all beholders no matter where 
they stood.” That God is all-seeing or looks in all directions simultaneously, occurs throughout the literature. 
The Brahma ‘“‘visibly present and not out of sight” (saksdd-aparoksat) is the immanent “Breath” and true 
Self (BU.III.4); so that (as also in Plato, Rep. 526E, etc.) if the contemplative is to “see” the immanent 
deity his eye must be “turned round,” con- or intro-verted (dvrtta-caksus, KU.I1V.1). 

* For the above and further references see E. Vansteenberghe, Autour de la Docte Ignorance, Minster i.W.., 
1915, p. 37. 

* Philosophical Transactions, Royal Society, London, 1924. 

‘In some types of primitive art, for example, the eye in full profile may be drawn as if seen frontally, but this 
does not make it seem that it is looking at the spectator. 

*“The wall of the Paradise in which thou dwellest,” he says, “is composite of the coincidence of contraries, 
and remains impenetrable for all who have not overcome the highest Spirit of Reason who keeps the gate” 
(De vis. Dei, Ch. 1X). These ‘‘contraries’’ (past and future, pleasure and pain, good and evil, etc.), in the 
traditional symbolism of the Jamua Coeli are the two leaves or sides of the “Active Door,” by which, as they 
“clash,” the entrant may be crushed. The highest Spirit of Reason must be overcome (cf. John X.9 and 
JUB.1.5) because all rational truth (cf. BU.1.6.3 and Isa Up. 15) is necessarily stated in the terms of the con- 
traries, of which the coincidence is supra-rational. Liberation is from these “pairs” (dvandvair vimuktah, 
BG.XV.5). 

* Not that in this case the artist will have literally and immediately “‘seen’’ God, but that he must have seen 
him, and not some other thing, in an adequate likeness. The artist’s model is not the reality of God ‘‘as he is 
in himself,’ but nevertheless a theoretical (visual) reality; the icon must agree with the “theory,” i.e. vision 
of God. In practice this will generally mean that the icon must agree with its canonical prescription, either as 
expressly or as implicitly formulated in Scripture or by authority. 
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THOMAS EAKINS, The Dean's Roll-Call 
Boston. Museum of Fine Arts 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS ——$$___________— 


THE DEAN'S ROLL-CALL BY EAKINS 
article by Barbara N. Parker in the Bulletin of The Museum of | N FE \WV/ () | S F 
Fine Arts, Boston, December, 1943. | 


\r a long time the Museum has been looking for a fine full- (GG A L * E R | E S 


th portrait by Eakins. Our Portrait of Mrs. Gilbert Parke 
cals the painter's sympathetic penetration into character, | 
ich gives beauty and vitality to the features of the old and | 
as - while Starting Out After Rail is compact with his in- 
st in the contemporary scene, and his capacity for vivid 


erpretation. But his power of dramatic presentation on a 


large scale, in which all the elements in a portrait—features, as 
ttitude, gesture, clothing, color, design—join in forcible and PA | N 4 3 | N (; S 

profound expression of personality, has not so far been repre- | 

sented in the Museum. | 
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With the acquisition of The Dean's Roll-Call that lack is 
remedied, thanks to the cooperation of the former owners of the 
painting, and of the Philadelphia Museum, on whose walls the 
painting has long hung as a loan. 

It represents Professor James William Holland (1849-1922), 
noted urologist, who received his medical degree from Jefferson | 
Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1868, was dean there for 
thirty years, teaching medical chemistry and toxicology. It oc- 

t o Eakins that the ‘ollege might like to have a portrait = - es tas . >} & 
oo | | 15 EAST 57th STREET 
of the dean, and he asked Dr. Holland to sit. He had seen him / 
it ; ; - calle 2 ‘the graduates, w a , 7 . 
t Commencement as he « illed the roll of the gr duates who h d New York 22 
the Hippocratic Oath read to them, and received their diplomas, 
a ceremony which the dean conducted with almost religious 








fervor. a Se » — 





The sittings began about January, 1899, and lasted perhaps 
five months or more. To quote Mr. Leicester Holland: “My 
Father was never physically very strong and by that season of 
the year was always pretty well fagged out. What made it worse 
was that Eakins alw ays insisted that he take the full standing 
pose, with the light from the sky-light full in his face. He SCHAEFFER 
would not let him sit down even when working on the head 
alone. It was quite an ordeal and the result was a tense, almost 
haggard expression. . . . Alas, when it was all done, the college GAL L E RI E ~ 
and the alumni who knew father in more genial moods—his 
nickname, I learned years afterwards, was ‘Mike Holland,’ INC. 
didn't like it at all and wouldn't buy it. So Eakins, having no 
general market at the time had the painting on his hands . . . and 
as a friendly gesture gave the picture to my mother.”’ 


Ll 


The Dean is shown in the official robes of a Doctor of Medi- 
cine, a black gown with vivid green trimming, and stands with 
book in hand, against a warm grey background, calling the roll 
of candidates to receive degrees. Eakins’ scientific approach to 
his own profession drew him naturally towards men of science, 
whom he painted with deep insight and understanding. Often 
these powerful portraits are sombre in color and low in tone, 
which makes the comparatively vivid palette and high key of 
the Museum's picture exceptional. 


Old Master 
Paintin gs and 
Drawin gs 
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To quote Mr. Holland again: “When he came to painting my 
father’s feet he asked him to wear a pair of old shoes, because he 
said they had much more character than new ones, but my mother 
protes sted, for while she admitted that old shoes would show the 
shape of the feet better, they would falsify the picture, since 
tather did not wear old shoes at commencement! I think Eakins 
felt the justice of the criticism, being a great lover of literal 
truth.” The story gives a glimpse of how thoroughly Eakins 
sought out the Bote of his sitters, and why he was able to 

resent them with such force and understanding. 
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THE TRIBUTE HORSE 


n an article by Alan Priest in the Bulletin of The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, October, 1943. 


One of my elders and betters, who never spares the scalpel, 
nce suggested that in writing of recent accessions curators 

hould confine themselves to the pithy information of the regis- 
trar's record and let the object and its public meet unprejudiced 
by witless words. In presenting this painting I long to follow 
his advice. It is a work of such greatness, destined to have so 
many fine words written about it and to rejoice so many clear 
minds and eyes, that for once an inveterate gabbler is fairly 
tongue-tied. 

To say this much is necessary: Painting on silk. Chinese. 
Early Sung, dynasty. Probably eleventh century (some would 
say tenth). Subject, a white tribute horse with escort, moving 
through a mountain landscape. 

A few clues to placing it in time and provenance are per- 
tinent. There are many details of the landscape that have close 
likenesses to landscapes traditionally ascribed to Kuo Hsi (about 
1020-1090). The towering pine tree in the right foreground 
is to be found in a fine landscape illustrated in plate 73 of The 
Pageant of Chinese Painting ; the convoluted branches of the tree 
at the extreme left, through which we catch glimpses of banners, 
are to be found in another, reproduced in plate 69 of the same 
book; and the distant landscapes placed right and left of the 
great central cliff and the mountaintop itself, as well as the 
middle river landscape, have likenesses to a painting in the 
Bahr collection attributed to Kuo Hsi. But without pressing the 
resemblance to this particular artist, it can be shown that every 
element of the landscape has its analogy in paintings that today 
we are sure belong to the early Sung period. 

But there is something else in this picture — the mundane 
procession that moves boldly across the landscape and dares to 
assume an equal importance. Now this ts a rare thing and one to 
pause over. The peculiar thing about our picture is that across 
one of the most majestic of Chinese landscapes there moves a 
procession of riders, bepomped and glittering, so sure of them- 
selves that they seem completely unaware of the scene through 
which they pass. If this were a European painting we could say, 
“Here is the Renaissance—man taking over his birthright.” In 
late Chinese painting, it is true, there are pictures in which man 
dominates the landscape, but not in early Chinese painting ; and 
not in either early or late Chinese painting have I seen one in 
which the interest is equally balanced. In this respect our picture 
seems to be what biologists call a sport. One might, however, 
advance an explanation for it: as a courtly compliment the 
painter was depicting the passage of one of the famous tribute 
horses of the T'ang emperor T’ai Tsung. (If so, this is the only 
time a painter weighed imperial glory against immortal hills.) 
Such a suggestion may go too far in guesswork, but something 
of the sort is happening. 

The procession itself, without the lands¢ ape, is an enchanting 
thing and full of clues to help us place the picture. Its accouter- 
ments have analogies to those in T'ang paintings (these are the 
gewgaws), but its essential elements are those of early Sung. 
We may therefore guess at a T'ang subject painted by a Sung 
artist. There are several technical features in the painting for 
which we cannot as yet find any parallels. Two main schools of 
landscape painting developed in the T’ang period—one of the 
highly-colored schooi of Li Ssii-hsiin, a dazzlement of green and 
blue cliffs often touched on the outlines with gold; the other, 
the monochrome school of Wang Wei, associated with the con- 
templative Ch’an sect of Buddhism—mystic and poetical. This 
landscape rightfully belongs to the second class, but it is a 
contradiction because the great receding shoulder of a cliff at 
the left is edged with soft smudges of gold that bring the light 
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it with wondrous luminosity. This is the main part of the 

scape so treated, and it is to be noticed that it 1s the cliff 

nd the imperial tribute horse. Furthermore, the roc ks in the 

vround have three subtle shades of color. Scarcely more than 

gestion but quite definitely there in pale, neutral shades are 

blue, terracotta, and yellow. This is something that we 
not seen before. 

[he picture is without documentary evidence (save in its 
rent qualities). It has no signature, real or false, and the 
tins of two collectors’ seals are illegible. It was purchased 

Peking from a lesser dealer a few years back by a collector of 

judgment and discernment, and was brought to New 

York and acquired by Charlemagne E. Wells, from whom the 

\fuseum bought it. With the enormous mass of material in the 

Orient it is not surprising that such things occasionally happen, 

irticularly when a country is as troubled as China has been. 

Sometimes after the event we can trace back a history and an 
ownership; it 1s to be hoped that we can do so with this. 

By some miracle the painting, which, if one looks close, is 
badly damaged, has scarcely —if indeed at all—been retouched. 
lhere was an instant’s doubt about the faces of the Tartar horse- 
man to the left and the halberdier immediately following the 
warriors, but the closest inspection with a magnifying glass 
shows no trace of overpainting, and it seems to have been a 
leliberate and successful attempt of the artist to characterize the 
coarseness of the Tartar and the groom. 

[his is a very great picture and bound to give endless pleasure 
to those who see it. At first glance one sees the austere splendor 
of the landscape and the great pine trees; one sees the glittering 
procession and feels the movement of the almost musical pattern 
of the horses’ hooves and the light breeze animating the pennons 
With leisure one is aware of the fine rocks in the foreground 
and follows back to the distant landscapes right and left of the 


central range of mountains. In the middle foreground there is a 
river landscape, and each tree is a beauty in itself. There seems 
to be in this whole picture no corner, no brush stroke even, that 
is without purpose and meaning. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM FROM LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 
LONDON 


From an article by Fiske Kimball in the Bulletin of The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, November, 1943 


Even before this war, the years since the last one took a lamen- 
table toll among the great eighteenth century palaces of the 
nobility in London, victims of the rising value of urban land 
and the increase of taxation. Chesterfield House, the chief seat of 
the rococo in England, designed by Isaac Ware for the fourth 
Earl, author of the famous letters, was destroyed in 1934. Devon- 
shire House, built by William Kent for the Duke of Devonshire 
in 1735, was deserted in 1919. From its demolition little was 
rescued of the magnificence of the interiors; the fine iron gates, 
now built in the railings of the Green Park, are a memorial of 
vanished splendour. Grosvenor House soon followed, with 
Brook House and Aldford House. In 1929 came word that 
Lansdowne House had been sold, and fears were general that 
its beauties too would be lost forever 

Happily the worst fears have not been justified by the event. 
Much indeed has been lost, but much has been saved. Although 
the new street from Berkeley Square to Curzon Street cut off the 
whole front of the house to a depth of some forty feet, the 
facade was taken down carefully and re-erected on the new line, 
where it forms the front of the premises of the Bruton ¢ lub, 
occupying the remainder of the old house. The most magnificent 
of the rooms from the demolished portion of the house now 
finds a worthy reincarnation in America, thanks to the generosity 
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of Graeme and Sarah Lorimer, who have made gift of it to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art in memory of George Horace 
Lorimer. 

No work of Robert Adam received his more careful attention, 
and none achieved greater harmony and beauty than Lansdowne 
House. It was for his fellow-Scotsman, the Earl of Bute, on his 
becoming prime minister of George III in 1761, that Adam 
first undertook the building of a great house in Berkeley Square. 
The Earl retired from his ministry in 1763 under popular hos- 
tility and in 1765 sold the house, already well advanced, to the 
Earl of Shelburne, who, after his own brief prime ministry in 
1782-83, was created Marquess of Lansdowne. The work had 
progressed so far that the house could be occupied, though 
unfinished, in 1768. 

Several of the finest rooms were in the area affected by the 
demolition. The richest, one of the most celebrated rooms in 
England, is the drawing room, the ‘First Drawing Room” 
spoken of in old letters as “the Room for Company before 
dinner.” Pilasters, panelled and delicately painted, divide the 
walls into spaces alternately wide and narrow. In the center of 
one long wall is the chimney-piece of white statuary marble, 
presumably executed, like others in the house, by Thomas 
Carter. Opposite this ts a shallow arched alcove, its vault and 
lunette most delicately ornamented in stucco and painting. 
Three fine carved doorways with handsome mahogany doors and 
superb bronze hardware complete the effect. Above the pilasters 
reigns the cornice, with a broad frieze of urns, acanthus scrolls 
and medallions with painted heads in profile. The chief glory 
of the room is the ceiling. A large central field in the general 
form of a Greek cross, is defined by small corner panels and 
extended at the two ends by a broad band of lozenge panels. 
The ornamentation in stucco is discreetly enriched by colour 
and gilding. In the circular, central compartment and in four 
surrounding lunettes, as well as in the alcove, are paintings of 
classical subjects by Cipriani. 

In the ordinary course of demolition, this decoration, with 
its extremely delicate ornaments of modelled and painted stucco, 
might well have been considered impossible of removal, at least 
without disproportionate expense, and the most that might be 
hoped was that the principal ornaments, with the doorways and 
the marble fireplace, would have been saved by the wreckers, to 
be offered for sale. 

Fortunately at an early stage of the negotiations a purchaser 
appeared for this room who not only had the desire to preserve it 
intact, but was willing, beside paying a very substantial sum 
tor the room in place, to assume the risk of the delicate under- 
taking of removal. The Philadelphia Museum of Art had already 
had success in the removal, from a Colonial house threatened 
with demolition, of a fine stucco ceiling of an earlier period. 
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It was confident the operation could be successfully performed 
:t Lansdowne House, notwithstanding that one of the leading 
firms of plaster workers in London, itself dating back to the 
neriod when the work was executed, refused to attempt the 


I 
removy il. 


But the packers for export believed the operation could be 
ssfully effected, and carried it to a wholly fortunate con 
sion. Great care had to be exercised in removing the ceiling, 
which was taken down in panels of about one yard square, som« 
h larger, some smaller. Each panel has had to be sawn 
ound carefully with a very fine saw, which had to go not only 
hrough the lathes but also the strips at the back which sup 
sorted the ceiling, there being no way of disconnecting th 
itthes from these. Before the commencement of the sawing a 
nadded skeleton framework, the exact size of the panel, was 
made and placed in exact position to support all the weight 
When the panel was entirely sawn away, it was lowered to the 
scaffold, and plaster of Paris was put over the edges to prevent 
their crumbling, after which the panel and its supporting fram« 
work was packed with wool in a tin lined case 
It is only since the removal of the paintings incorporated in 
the ceiling that it has been possible to photograph them adc 


} 
i 


quately. In the identification of the subjects and the interpreta 
tion of the cycle, Professor Erwin Panofsky has given valuable 
assistance. It would appear that they symbolize the three realms 
of the Earth, the Sea, the Air. The reaim of the Earth, which will 
have furnished the subjects of the panels attached to the walls, 
is represented by the surviving lunette of the alcove, the Toilet 
of Venus. In the outer lunettes ot the ceiling is represented—by 
the four myths of Arion, of Galatea, of the Birth of Venus, and 
of Neptune and Amphitrite—the realm of the Sea, over which 
Britannia had so lately made its greatest conquests. In the center 
of the ceiling Jupiter despatches his orders by Mercury, while 


In this house of Prime 


Rule 


the realm of the Air 
doubt the fundamental theme 


Venus intercedes 
Ministers we shall 
Britannia! 

Cipriani appears in these panels as one of the pioneers 
English neo-classicism in painting. In contrast with the free and 


not 


of 
picturesque treatments of similar subject-matter elsewhere, a 
moment before, by Tiepolo and Boucher, Cipriani’s handling is 
sculptural, filled with reminiscence of classical bas-reliefs, of 
Raphael's Farnesina frescoes and of Poussin 
So little of the Adam furniture of the house seems to be pre 

served that particular interest attaches to the survival of a num 
ber of original designs for it, several bearing the date of 1768 
Most of these are for tables and mirrors. It was the moment of 
the perfect crystallization of the Adam style, of balance between 
delicacy and strength. Only one of the mirrors, drawn in outline 
only, is specifically marked as for the drawing-room, and we do 
It is a tall one with 
narrow frame, and may have been intended for the space over the 


not know that it was ever executed very 
mantel, occupied for many years in London, and again here, by 
a full-length portrait. A drawing for “Glass and Table Frames 
tor the Anti-Room” shows, as one variant, the form of the pair 
of painted tables more recently used in the Eating Room and 
shown also in a perspective design. 

To replace its lost original furnishings the room in Philadel 
phia has been provided with other pieces even more magnificent, 
designed by Robert Adam for another house at the same period. 

As in its days at Lansdowne House, the room is hung with a 
multitude of fine English portraits, those in the initial installa 
tion, including that of the preceding vestibule, having been 
generously lent by the trustees of the estate of the late Edward 
T. Stotesbury, with the kind consent of Mrs. Stotesbury. Con- 
spicuous over the mantelpiece is Romney's youthful full length 
of William Beckford in which is already evident the romantic 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 





HeyYL, BERNARD C. New Bearings in Es- 
thetics and Art Criticism. A Study in 
Semantics and Evaluation. Published for 
Wellesley College by Yale University 
LT MENTE: 


This book is in two related parts. The 
first part aims to show in what ways and 
to what degree linguistic confusion is re- 
sponsible for the inadequacy of contem- 
porary art criticism and esthetics. The 
second seeks to discover a satisfactory 
basis for judgments of value in art— 
what is good or bad, better or worse? 


and what is a great work of art? 





The Contribution of Holland to the Sei- 
ences. A symposium edited by A. J. Bar- 
nouw and B. Landheer. New York, 
| ene 


A useful contribution to the history of 
scientific thought. Certain chapters are 
of special interest to historians and con- 
noisseurs of art, notably that on the His- 
tory of Art, by Frits Lugt, as well as on 
Musicology, by Henri Emile Enthoven, 
Oriental Studies, by David Friedman and 
Architecture by Johan Cornelis Krom- 


hout. 
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melancholy which was to make him the author of Vathes. At 
the ends of the room are pairs of three-quarter lengths, two t y Pes 
of English female beauty, Romney's Lady Lemon and Hopp: 1er's 
Mrs. Jordan. balancing two types of the handsome and gentle. 
manly English male who was just then conquering and govern- 
ing the world. In the vestibule, Master Day, in red coat, with his 
cricket bat, already foreshadows on the playing field the vi tory 
the sons of Engl and, in maturity, were to win at Waterloo. 

In its new home, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the draw- 
ing room finds itself in company with many other beautiful 
rooms of various periods, English and Continental. The drawing. 
room from Lansdown House, latest in date, crowns the series 
in the English suite, coming as it does from the moment when 
England, fresh from her greatest conquests, seized for a moment 
also the artistic mastery of the worlc 


COPPER-GILT CROSS IN CLEVELAND 


From an article by William M. Milliken in the Badletsn of The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, December, 1943. 


The treasuries of the great churches and convents of Austria 
are singularly lacking in early medieval objects of Austrian 
origin, although they contain many fine things from the Meuse 
Valley, from Cologne, from Hildesheim and Limoges, major 
centers in the fashioning of European enamels during the 
Romanesque Period. Unquestionably the greatest of these 
medieval treasures, signed by the master Nicholas of Verdun 
and dated 1181, is the altar at Klosterneuburg in the cloister 
church which so picturesquely overlooks the Danube a few 
miles from Vienna. 

Local craftsmen in the realm of goldsmith work seemingly 
did not exist early in Austria; only later, in the early fourteenth 
century, did an important school of enamel craftsm anship center 
in Vienna, and a mishap which destroyed a part of the master- 
work of Nicholas was no doubt one of the main reasons for this 
development. Fire damaged the church in 1322 and the altar 
frontal suffered severely. The Klosterneuburg Chronicle states 
that it was necessary to send it to Vienna to be repaired upon the 
orders of the Abbot Stephan von Sierndorf. 

At the same time, the Klosterneuburg Chronicle states, a 
ciborium was made at the order of von Sierndorf. This piece is 
dated 1327, while a paten of similar craftsmanship is inscribed 
with Sierndorf's name and the date 1330. Both are now pre- 
served in the treasury there. They are identical in style with the 
plaques added to the altar of Nicholas of Verdun and together 
with them are the basis for the localizing of this school of Gothic 
enamel work in Vienna and for the attribution of a small number 
of works to this atelier. 

A fine chasse from this anonymous workshop has been in the 
J. H. Wade collection for a number of years. Recently, a magnifi- 
cent cross in copper-gilt, with enamel plaques and two attendant 
figures of the Virgin and St. John, has been acquired from the 
same fund; this cross is one of the most important pieces in the 
whole group which can be attributed to this atelier. 

The metal of the cross proper shows the beautifully -_ 
designs which appear repeatedly in the work of this school, 
modified acanthus pattern, a trilobed leaf pattern, and a ii 
petaled leaf form. The obverse has five round champlevé enamel 
medallions and the inscription INRI—the diamond shaped piece 
below the crucified Christ is a later addition—while the reverse 
has five roundels, and five diamonds with four prophets carrying 
banderoles, and King David. 

The front, or obverse, of the cross bears the exquisitely 
modeled figure of the crucified Christ in the characteristic 
formula of the early fourteenth century, the body slumped and 
hanging from the nail. Flanking the cross and also modeled in 
the round are the figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John, the 
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-wo figures which iconographically should be present. They form 
4 three-dimensional triangle of figures, which makes a brilliant 
ontrast to the flat enamel plaques and decorative torm of the 
cross itself. 

The crucifix is flanked by four medallions with the symbols 
of the Evangelists, while above His head is a smaller plaque with 
a repre sentation of His soul received by angels in heaven. All ot 
these medallions are circular, with the design reserved in metal 
a strong blue enamel ground, the designs framed in a 
four-cusped border of sealing-wax-red enamel. An exception to 
this color scheme is the single plaque above Christ's head, where 
the border enamel is blue. The figures are deeply engraved, and 
these engraved lines are filled with blue enamel. This is the 
traditional technique which the master took from Nicholas of 
Verdun. Various plant forms which appear in three of these 
plaques are highly characteristic of the atelier. 

On the reverse, the five medallions have the same color 
scheme, while the diamond lozenges have a blue ground with 
the lines of drapery in a dull red. To the right and left are repre 
sentations of the Virgin and St. John, respectively, while above 
is the pelican, in the middle the lamb, and below the lion and 
lion cubs. All of these subjects are extremely characteristic of 
this atelier and all three are symbolic of the Christ: the pelican 
who pecks her breast so her young may live, the lamb a universal 
symbol of the Christ, and the lion who breathes upon and licks 


Non 
Upoll 


the cubs to bring them to life. 
The cross ts perfectly preserv ed, and with its rich ornamental 


outline, its beautiful gilding punctuated by the subdued blue 


and red of the enamels, it ranks among the most important 
objects in the Cleveland Museum's medieval collection. 


THE WHITE GIRL by WHISTLER 

From the Harris Whittemore collection the National Gallery 
of Art has recently received the gift of a painting, The White 
Girl by James Abbot McNeill Whistler. This painting, which 
has been on loan at the National Gallery, adds an outstanding 
work to the Gallery's growing collection of masterpieces by 
American artists. It is a full-length portrait and an excellent 
example of Whistler's early period. 

The Harris Whittemore collection was formed by the late 
Mr. Harris Whittemore, a pioneer in bringing to this country 
the finest examples of French Impressionist painting. Mr. 
Whittemore had met Whistler in Paris in 1892, and afterward. 
on his return to this country in 1896, bought The White Gil 
which was then, as now, one of the most famous of all Whistler's 
works. Finished in 1862, this portrait has been shown in many 
important exhibitions. The model who posed for the picture 
was ‘Jo’—Joanna Heffernan, an Irish woman of striking beauty 
and keen intelligence, who is portrayed in many of Whistler's 
carly works. She also posed for Courbet. 

The painting was first exhibited in 1863 in a place of honor 
at the revolutionary Salon des Refusés along with Manet's 
Déjeuner sur l' Herbe and other early Impressionist paintings. 
Zola writes that the portrait was ridiculed by the crowd, but 
it was well received by many art critics, one of whom termed it 
a “Symphony in White.” This phrase Whistler subsequently 


used as a title for a number of his compositions in which white 


predominates. The White Girl is the first important expression 
ot Whistler's characteristic interest in tonal harmonies: and in 
the choice and handling of white as the dominant note, it is an 
extraordinary achievement of the opening decade of Impres 
sionism. 
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